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FOREWORD 



This report documents the first year of a promising initiative: Jobs for the Future's Benchmark 
Communities Initiative (BCI). The BCI, a five-year, foundation-funded effort, is designed to demonstrate 
that school-to-vvork or "school-to-career" systems can bring about fundamental changes in how public and 
private institutions work together to improve the way high school students are prepared for high-skill 
careers and further education. 

This issue has special importance to me as Governor of Wisconsin, where we have joined a number of 
other states in developing a strong foundation for schooi-to-careers in the past several years. Milwaukee, 
for instance, is a leading example of district-wide school-to-career system building and one of the five 
Benchmark Communitieo. In addition, I've made school-to-careers the theme of my chairmanship of the 
Education Commission of the States and one of my education reform themes as chairman of the National 
Governors' Association. 

In today's global, technology-driven economy, workers are required to excel at solving problems, thinking 
critically, v'orking in teams, and learning continuously on the job. School-to-careers attempts to align the 
nation's educational system with the modem workplace, to equip students with the skills necessary for 
productive careers, and to provide businesses with the skilled workers they need to be competitive. 

In communities where work and learning is organized around school-to-career principles, students work 
harder and learn more because they understand the relevance of their education and they leave school 
prepared for good careers and a lifetime of learning. 

This kind of transformation of our education and labor market practices does not happen over night. 
School-to-careers is not another program handed down to states and communities ready-made by the 
federal government. As the first year of the BCI shows, for this kind of change to take root and flourish, 
broad coalitions of parents, employers, union members, educators, and others must come together— at the 
local, state, and federal levels— to knit together a seamless system. Leadership at the federal and state levels 
is critical, of course; but as important as "top-down" support and guidance is, the success of school-to- 
careers depends just as much on "bottom-up" effort and innovation at the community level. 

The five Benchmark Communities are great examples of this sort of effort and innovation. The promising 
strategies and experiences of each community and of the initiative as a whole offer important lessons to 
others working to create new systems of work and learning. I am proud of Milwaukee's place in the BCI 
and look forward to the challenges and successes that the next four years will bring. 




Tommy Thompson 
Governor of Wisconsin 

Chairman, Education Commission of the States 
Chairman, National Governors’ Association 
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INTRODUCTION 



r ri his report documents the starting point of a five-year 
I project: Jobs for the Future's Benchmark Communities 
«JL Initiative (BCI). The BCI has been created to demonstrate 
that a comprehensive school-to-work, or school-to-career, 1 initia- 
tive can and should be central to a community's core educational 
strategy, resulting in systemic change in the way we bridge the 
worlds of education and employment. 

The BCI is a partnership with five communities that is working to 
produce the following results: 

large-scale systemic restructuring of the K-16 educational systems; 

the involvement of significant numbers of employers in work 
and learning partnerships; and 

the infrastructure necessary to connect high schools, 
postsecondarv educational institutions, and employers in a 
coherent system. 



1 The term “school-to-career.'* rather than "school-to-work," is gaining popularity 
among practitioners and policymakers, l : or many, school-tivwork," has negative 
connotations: it is seen as misleading because it implies a one-time transition to 
employment, and as unappealing because it is associated with entry-level work 
as opposed to progress into a career pathway. In this paper, we use both terms 
interchangeably. 




Progress m School -to-Cmrr System Buihtniy': The Benchmark Communities I nit in tire 
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The purpose of this report is to document the communities' 
progress and strategies, share emerging lessons, and identify 
current and future challenges to the expansion of school-to-careers 
in communities. We hope that this report will be helpful to three 
audiences: policymakers u^ose work should be informed bv 

practice; practitioners making hard choices on the front line; and 
funders considering how best to make an impact in the fields of 
education reform and economic development. 

In this introduction we provide a brief background on school-to- 
careers, and then discuss more fully what the BCI is, what it hopes 
to demonstrate, and its potential for contributing to the systemic 
reform and revitalization of the nation's work and learning systems. 

WHAT IS SCHOOL-TO-CAREERS? 

Although rapid technological advances and increasing interna- 
tional competition have transformed America's labor market over 
the past few decades, these dramatic changes have not been 
adequately reflected in our nation's school system. Too manv 
American students leave high school, either before or after gradu- 
ating, with poor academic skills, narrow or nonexistent work 
preparation or experience, and little understanding of how they fit 
into the adult world. About 40 percent of the nation's high school 
students do not go on to college — and half of those who do go on 
fail to earn a college degree. Even students labeled as "college- 
bound" report that their courses seem to have little relevance to the 
"real world" and that their understanding of possible careers 
is limited. 

To help young people make more effective transitions from school 
to careers and to further learning, educators and employers have 
come together in states and communities around the nation to create 
stronger linkages between their two worlds. Inspired partlv bv 
European models such as youth apprenticeship and partly bv 
American innovations such as career academies. Tech Prep, and 
cooperative education, these pioneers have begun to rethink and 
redesign the way education is delivered in this country. They have 
built community-based education and career preparation partner- 
ships that can motivate students, support teachers, and develop 
highly skilled workers and better-prepared young adults. And 
with the enactment of the federal School to Work Opportunities Act 
of 1994, efforts by state governments and local partnerships to knit 
the worlds of school and work into a system of clearly defined and 
well-structured pathways between high school, postsecondarv 
institutions, and careers have intensified. 
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School-to-careers involves three fundamental elements: school- 

based learning, work-based learning, and connecting activities. 
School-based learning creates restructured educational environ- 
ments which support the teaching of high-standards academic 
content within the context of real-world applications. Work-based 
learning provides students with opportunities to develop critical 
workplace and career- re la ted skills through career exploration 
activities, internships, and highly structured and carefully managed 
part-time jobs that relate to classroom learning. Connecting activities 
help integrate the two worlds, for instance, by addressing the coor- 
dination and administration of these efforts or by ensuring that 
school-based learning is reinforced by work-based learning, and 
vice versa. 

School-to-careers creates a linkage between learning and work that 
makes academic learning more alive and relevant to all students 
and offers learning experiences appropriate to a job market that 
increasingly demands higher-order technical, communication, 
problem-solving, and interpersonal skills from employees. In this 
way, educators, employers, and other community leaders become 
partners in a broad youth and economic development strategy that 
recognizes the major interest that an entire community has in the 
education and success of its young people. These partnerships are 
collectively referred to as "school-to-career" initiatives, but they 
build on a variety of approaches and models, such as career acade- 
mies, Tech Prep programs, youth apprenticeships, magnet schools, 
and schools-within-schools. 

While these different approaches to education reform and career 
preparation vary considerably in their philosophies and goals, the 
basic premise — creating better postsecondar' education and 
employment options for all students — is the same. None of these 
initiatives forms a school-to-career system in themselves, however. 
The challenge of the BCI is to integrate these separate programs 
into a comprehensive education reform strategy that will reach all 
students within the participating school districts. 

Although consensus exists around the need for an improved 
school-to-career transition, the movement to establish a more 
structured school-to-career system in this country has reached a 
critical juncture. Its practitioners have only begun to address the 
complex design and implementation questions of how best to link 
school and work at meaningful degrees of scale, especially in 
urban communities. 



UMBB3EEU1S] of Progress m Si'/fivMo'CiiriVf The benchmark Communities Initiative 
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WHAT IS THE BENCHMARK 
COMMUNITIES INITIATIVE? 



The Benchmark Communities Initiative (BCI) is Jobs for the 
Future's attempt to demonstrate that school-to-career initiatives 
can and should be central to a district's core education reform strat- 
egy, and that they can grow to community-wide scale and become 
the centerpiece of a quality system that bridges the worlds of 
education and employment. Five communities were selected to 
participate in the BCI through an intensive requcst-for-proposals 
and visitation process: Boston, \1A; Jefferson County, KY; 

Milwaukee, Wl; North Clackamas, OR; and Philadelphia, PA. 
(Please refer to Chapter I and the map on page 14 for more infor- 
mation on the Benchmark Communities.) Through intensive 
partnerships with IFF and each other, these communities are 
undertaking groundbreaking work to provide the nation with 
important lessons and concrete strategies for designing, imple- 
menting, and sustaining school-to-career systems. 

The BCI allows JFF to work with a small number of communities in 
a more intensive way than we have in the past, resulting, we 
believe, in a higher impact in the sites and the field. Through this 
initiative, JFF intends to help establish clear and powerful exam- 
ples of high-quality school-to-career efforts that are succeeding at 
the task of systemic reform. These Benchmark Communities are 
serving as beacons to the movement, showing the burgeoning 
ranks of community partnerships how to move beyond isolated 
pockets of excellence and to reach large numbers of students at all 
levels of schooling. While many education reform initiatives and 
research efforts focus on piloting and/or evaluating specific 
programs or models, the BCI is providing valuable experience and 
information about how to build upon and coordinate successful 
school-to-career efforts, how to institutionalize those efforts 
system-wide, and how to maintain quality within and across districts. 

The BCI assumes that all young people are capable of high perfor- 
mance, and that school-to-career approaches have the power to 
improve the future educational and employment prospects of all 
youth. In contrast to many school reform efforts that affect a relatively 
small number of students in a few select schools, this initiati\e has 
the potential to result in the restructuring of the K-16 educational 
system. In addition, whereas most school reform efforts focus 
exclusively on educational changes, the BCI is designed to achieve 
educational change and youth labor market reforms. 
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The BCI attempts to redesign educational systems and reform local 
labor markets in the following ways. 

Educational Redesign 

Traditional educational environments in high schools tend to com- 
partmentalize academic subjects, provide lecture-style instruction 
about abstract concepts and theories, and shuffle students on an 
hourly basis through a variety of unconnected courses, taught by 
an ever-changing cadre of teachers. In contrast, JFF envisions the 
high school component within schoot-to-career systems to involve: 

replacement of traditional educational tracks with programs of 
studv that prepare all students for higher education and high- 
skill employment; 

replacing separate academic and vocational tracks with 
programs of studv organized around broad career themes and 
that emphasize practical education for all; 

incorporation of work-based learning as an integral part of all 
students' core curriculum; 

restructuring the educational environment, redesigning 
professional development programs, and creating authentic 
assessment methods and performance standards to support the 
implementation of interdisciplinary programs; and 

the integration of secondary and postsecondary learning. 

Labor Market Reforms 

Current labor market and educational practices typically place 
youth at a disadvantage in competing for quality jobs and training. 
Young people are often denied such access because they lack sub- 
stantive work experience or because employers with little or no 
experience with young people are uncomfortable with hiring them. 
In order to create and sustain a system of organized labor market 
access for young people, JFF believes that new labor market prac- 
tices and collaborative, long-term partnerships among edu .ration 
providers, civic leaders, and employers must be established, with 
the following principles: 

commitment of business, education, government, labor, and 
community organizations to a social compact designed to 
improve the educational and employment success of all youth; 

use of the school-to-career system by employers to meet their 
demand for a skilled workforce; and 

decisions by employers to reward successful student perfor- 
mance through prioritv hiring. 

O , . 
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See the BCI Five-year Goals on pages 12-13 for more details about 
the kinds and degree of educational and labor market changes 
that JFF and the Benchmark Communities expect to achieve during 
this initiative. 

WHY DO SCHOOL-TO-CAREERS AND THE 
BENCHMARK COMMUNITIES INITIATIVE HOLD ANY 
MORE PROMISE THAN OTHER APPROACHES? 

Utter the words "systemic change" and most teachers', students', 
and parents' eyes glaze over. Visions of bureaucrats shuffling 
chairs and re-drawing organizational charts leap to mind — hardly 
inspiring images. However, there are a number of reasons why 
school-to-careers has the power to succeed where other education 
reform initiatives have failed in the past. 

JFF has no illusions regarding the difficulty of launching and 
sustaining an initiative of this scale and scope. The policy land- 
scape of America is littered with the institutional remains of 
well-intentioned and carefully plotted initiatives that have not been 
able to seriously affect the educational or economic opportunities 
of large numbers of youth. The sheer number of variables and 
interrelationships involved with constructing solid partnerships 
between usually suspicious community members is sobering to 
any organization that undertakes work involving education or 
employment systems, not to mention both at once. 

However, there are clear and compelling reasons why JFF and the 
Benchmark Communities themselves believe that this initiative has 
a realistic chance of achieving its five-year goals. They are 
grounded in the philosophy of the school-to-camer movement, as well 
as in the institutional experiences of JFF and our community partners. 

First, school-to-careers and the BCI offer a very practical and 
appealing way to implement a number of powerful education 
reform ideas about how to make schools better for all students. 

There is a growing consensus among educators in particular that 
schools would be far more effective if: 

learning communities were smaller; 
schools were more autonomous; 

studies were more relevant and meaningful to students; 

concepts and ideas were taught in the context of real-world 
applications; 
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studies were organized in a way that connected learning from 
different disciplines so that students could see their connections 
and relevance to real life; 

all students were held to high academic standards; 

more authentic learning environments were used in which 
students' actions had real consequence and clear purpose; 

authentic assessment techniques (?.£., performing complex 
tasks) were used to determine level of mastery; and 

adult mentoring was a component of students' learning 
experiences. 

School-to-careers offers the means by which to put these effective 
principles of education reform into practice. 

Second, school-to-careers and the BCI capitalize on the competi- 
tive advantages of urban school systems over their suburban 
counterparts. School-to-careers is an extremely promising urban 
reform strategy: it helps beleaguered urban school districts 

capitalize on the many rich, but largely untapped, advantages that 
cities have as learning communities. Despite the exodus of manu- 
facturing jobs, cities remain the cultural and commercial hubs of 
regional economies. The concentration of business, social, and gov- 
ernmental institutions provides numerous opportunities to connect 
learning and work in an applied, contextual manner for urban 
youth. The BCI capitalizes on the strengths of urban 
environments. 

Third, the initiative builds upon the strong, indigenous school-to- 
career movements of the BCI communities. Too often, the 
promise of external resources (foundation or federal) entices com- 
munity leaders to embark upon systemic reform strategies that lack 
the deep understanding or commitment of community leaders. 
Lacking the infrastructure and political base upon which to build, 
communities often decide to use the funds received for different 
purposes than originally intended, or the reform effort never gets 
off the ground because of the internal debates over who should 
control the efforts and the funds that are associated with them. 

Because of the ambitious nature of the BCI, JFF was careful in 
selecting communities that we believed had the capacity to create 
school-to-career systems and to meet the five-year goals. We realized 
that the success of this initiative depended upon the commitment 
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of influential leaders in the community' who were already committed 
and working hard to broaden the scope and scale of school-to- 
careers. Moreover, these leaders needed to be from a broad base so 
that if one (a superintendent or a major business leader) left, the 
initiative would survive. 

By establishing broad five-year goals for the initiative as a whole, 
we are providing some ambitious, concrete targets for communities 
already on this trajectory. These goals establish broad parameters, 
but account for the fact that the way a community chooses to 
design and implement its school-to-career initiatives should be 
shaped by local conditions and resources, political and social 
processes, and the creative energies of the participants. The BCI 
celebrates this diversity in approach; we see it as a source of 
strength and a sign of real ownership by each of the stakeholders 
in the communities. 

Thus, the BCI is designed to boost existing community momentum; 
it does not try to create a movement where one does not already 
exist. JFF sees its role as a neutral convener: helping the communities 
move beyond inevitable turf wars; providing expertise on difficult 
implementation issues; pushing communities to reach a bit higher 
and keep their eyes on the prize; and creating a community of 
change agents who can share advice, provide support, and direct 
and sustain the school-to-career system-building process on a daily 
basis and over the long term. 

Fourth, the BCI and school-to-careers provide a means to mobilize 
the employer community to support school reform while 
addressing their need for a skilled workforce. Involvement with 
school-to-career initiatives allows businesses to marry their civic 
and corporate interests. Through strategic investments of time, 
resources, work-based learning slots, and expertise, the employer 
community "rationalizes" its community-involvement and makes 
a direct impact on the development of their future workforce. 

Further, school-to-careers provides a constructive and appealing 
role for many business leaders. The challenges faced by many of 
the nation's school districts (particularly those in large urban areas) 
are too great to overcome without significant help from outside of 
the system. The employer community often has the power and 
perspective to support a change process. School-to-careers provides 
a vehicle to bring business to the education reform and community 
economic development tables in an appealing way. 
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Finally, the BCI and school-to-careers borrow from successful 
approaches in the fields of education and youth employment. 

Much of what ]FF can offer as an external influence in these com- 
munities must grow from what we and other organizations have 
learned about what works — and what doesn't— in the fields of 
education reform, youth policy/ and community development. A 
lot is already known about what works. In the field of education, 
the power of schools-within-schools, peer learning communities, 
and contextual education is well documented. In youth develop- 
ment and employment policy, the importance of a network of 
adults to mentor and support teens has been shown to have a 
powerful positive impact on students' current and future success. 
Moreover, it has been shown that when young people have the 
opportunity to engage in productive and meaningful work, their 
self-confidence builds, their aspirations for further learning and 
higher-level careers rise, and the critical foundation for productive 
lives of work, learning, and citizenship becomes well established. 
Integrating these successful approaches into one comprehensive 
system is a major goal of the BCI. 

ORGANIZATION OF THIS REPORT 

This report has three chapters. Chapter I provides a snapshot of 
each of the Benchmark Communities. In Chapter II, we discuss the 
system-building challenges and strategies that each community 
has faced in the first year of the BCI. This chapter is divided into 
three sections which represent the three main areas of activity: 
using school-to-careers to drive education reform; engaging a suf- 
ficient number of employers; and building a strong infrastructure. 
Chapter III concludes with some of the challenges that lie ahead for 
the Benchmark Communities and all communities attempting 
to implement far-reaching and long-lasting education and labor 
market reform. 
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THE BENCHMARK COMMUNITIES 
INITIATIVE FIVE-YEAR GOALS 
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Create a More Academically Rigorous and Relevant 

Approach to Education in Which Students Learn by Planning 
and Producing Projects, and by Working on Real-World Problems. 

^ Replacement of educational tracks defined by postsecondary destination (e.g., 
college-prep v ersus general track) with programs of study which prepare all 
students to pursue higher education and high-skilled employment. 

At least 20 percent of the high school population enrolled in focused programs of 
study which connect learning at school and at the worksite. A community's long- 
term goal should be to make these programs accessible to all students. 

Incorporation of work-based learning as a core element of the high school 
curriculum. Within five years, all high school students should have access to at 
least one of the following work-based learning options: 

■ a paid summer traineeship or unpaid internship during the school year 
connected to a student's career interests and linked to his or her programs of 
study in school; 

■ a structured sequence of paid on-the-job training which spans at least one 
school year and summer and is an integral component of a focused 
program of study; and/or 

■ employment in a school-based enterprise which is an integral component of a 
focused program of study. 

Adaptation of high school instructional approaches, class schedules, staff devel- 
opment strategies, and assessment methods to support the development of interdis- 
ciplinary programs of study which feature integration of learning at school and work. 

Development of new instructional approaches and support structures to make 
work and learning prog* ims accessible to all students, particularly to those stu- 
dents who enter high school as discouraged and alienated learners. This includes: 

■ Ninth and 10th grade programs that prepare students — both academically and 
socially — to participate in intellectually rigorous, focused programs of study; 

■ creation of school-within-a-school structures and development of a cadre of 
caring adults who mentor students at school and work; and 

■ connection of the school-to-work initiative to middle-school reforms. 

Establishment of postsecondary partnerships which offer students structured 
pathways from high school to higher education and advanced occupational training. 
Specifically, students should be provided: 

■ the opportunity for dual enrollment in their senior year; 

■ guaranteed admission to an occupational training program offered by the part- 
ners if students meet entrance standards; 

■ recognition by postsecondary partners of competency-based standards 
developed by high school work and learning programs; and 

■ the opportunity to continue preparation for high-skill careers through 
programs which combine apprenticeship-style worksite learning with 
college instruction. 

17 
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Create New Labor Market Arrangements Which Provide Young 
People with a System of Organized Access to Quality Employment. 

>^k Establishment of a formal compact among business, education, labor, 
government, and community leaders to connect young people to high-quality 
jobs and training. 

Establishment of a new institution with a stable funding base to implement the 
basic goal of the new social partnership. 

Widespread involvement of the business community in sponsoring new work and 
learning programs for young people. Business participation rates should reach: 

■ at least half of major employers (1,000 or more employees) 

■ 20 to 40 percent of medium-sized employers (500 to 1,000) 

■ 2 to 5 percent of small employers (under 500) 

Access for every young person in the community to a work-based learning 
experience. 

Creation of well-defined career paths for young people that consist of structured 
programs of work and learning. 

>^6 Establishment of career counseling and placement services to support the career 
paths established by the school-to-work partnership. 

Improve Education and Employment Outcomes for 

Young People. 

Substantial improvement in high school completion rates and school performance 
of students participating in focused work and learning programs. In addition, at 
least 80 percent of students who complete focused programs which integrate 
school and worksite learning should be performing at an academic level which 
qualifies them for entry into the state's university or four-year college system. 

Increase (by at least 20 percent) in the percentage of students entering postsec- 
ondary programs including college and firm-sponsored occupational training 
programs. 

Successful completion by 80 percent or more of the 1999 graduating class of a 
work-based learning placement in which the employer validates students' 
achievement of foundation employment skills. 

Placement of all high school graduates who complete a partnership-sponsored 
worksite learning experience in either a postsecondary program or a job related to 
their career goals. 

>±k Establishment of a system for tracking education and employment outcomes of 
young people in the community. 
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Boston, Massachusetts 

Since 1982, education, business, labor, community, and government leaders have signed 
onto the Boston Compact which articulates in clear measurable terms the goals the city 
is committed to achieving for Boston’s youth. The common thread that connects many 
of Bostons industries is the fact that they are knowledge based and technology driven. 
The share of all jobs in Boston that are professional, technical, and managerial grew from 

24% in 1970 to 36% in 1989. * 

‘*4 

Jefferson County, Kentucky 

Jefferson County is a metropolitan area of approximately 375 square miles. Louisville, 
the largest city within Jefferson County and the state of Kentucky, has been one of the 
economic success stories of the 1 990s. consistently ranking in the top one-third of major 
cities in creating new jobs. 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Employment levels for the area have grown over the last seven years, adding 1 25.900 
jobs. The employment rate in Wisconsin exceeds the national average and continues to 
grow, but a low overall unemployment rate masks a much higher rate for specific sub- 
groups: In 1990. a 4.3% overall unemployment rate reflected a 3% rate for whites and a 
1 7% rate for African* Americans. 

North Clackamas, Oregon 

The North Clackamas School District is located in Clackamas County, the third most 
populated county in Oregon. The county has a diversified and rapidly growing economy, 
with employment distributed across many economic sectors. Trade-related industries 
account for the most jobs, followed by services, manufacturing, and government. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia is the largest community involved in this Initiative. While the city has suffered 
significant job loss in some areas, most notably in manufacturing, it has experienced 
growth in other areas, such as health services. While student performance data generally 
paint a picture of poor academic achievement, recent scnool reform efforts are making 
some headway. 
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fed Bowman is a sophomore student in the Central High School Magnet Career 
Academy Diagnostics/Clinical Lab Science Magnet. As part of fed's curriculum , he 
is studying anatomu and physiology. He would like to receive advanced training and 
education in medical imaging and diagnostics. He has spent tune shadowing this 
i/ear and will get a mentor his junior year. 

CHAPTER 1 



O ur selection of the Benchmark Communities involved a 
careful process of research, application review, site visi- 
tation, and internal meetings that extended over nearly 
six months. In addition to gauging a community's capacity to meet 
the five-year goals, JFF sought to identify communities that saw 
JFF as a partner in the creation of school-to-career systems that 
were built upon their unique strengths and visions of what school- 
to-careers in their respective communities could look like. (For 
more information about the application process and selection 
criteria, please refer to the Appendix.) 

Because of JFF's interest in demonstrating that school-to-careers has 
the potential to serve all students, special consideration was given to 
urban sites in the selection process. JFF's primary focus on urban commu- 
nities is driven by a number of considerations, including the following: 

the power of work and learning partnerships between employ- 
ers and schools to improve educational quality and economic 
opportunity for inner-city youth; 

the wav in which school-to-careers capitalizes on the competitive 
advantages of urban communities as resource-rich learning 
communities; 
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the existence in many urban communities of a strong set of 
institutional relationships between employers, schools, local 
governments, and community-based organizations; and 

the strength and validity that urban communities bring to this 
initiative by providing us with lessons which are far more 
potent and applicable to a nation composed of significant racial, 
ethnic, and socioeconomic diversity. 

in July 1994, five communities, four of them urban, were selected 
to participate in the Benchmark Communities Initiative (BCI): 
Boston, \1A; Jefferson County, KY; Milwaukee, WI; North 
Clackamas, OR; and Philadelphia, PA. Brief descriptions of each of 
the Benchmark Communities follow. 

BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston was selected for the BCI because of its strong foundation tor 
school-to-careers. Its advantages include: 

a well-established and respected Compact between community 
partners to improve the education and economic opportunities 
for Boston's young people; 

a Private Industry Council with strong strategic vision and staff 
capacity to serve as the "connecting tissue" between schools and 
employers; and 

a Boston Public Schools (BPS) system with a number of good 
school-to-career programs that could be brought together under 
one vision. 

The original Boston Compact, launched in 1982, called for 
improvements in attendance, academic performance, and school 
retention in return for increased opportunities in private-sector 
jobs and higher education. In 1988, the Compact established goals 
for school-based management, parental involvement, postsec- 
ondarv tracking and support, academic achievement, and reten- 
tion. The renewal of the Compact in 1994 focused on five new 
goals: access to jobs and education; a commitment to innovation; 
comprehensive curriculum, achievable standards and new assess- 
ment methodologies; training and professional development; and 
support for children and families. (Refer to the Appendix for more 
on the Boston Compact.) 

One of the most successful school-to-career programs to evolve 
from the Boston Compact is ProTech, a nationally renowned initia- 
tive that offers worksite learning integrated with a strong academic 
curriculum across several industries. With over 375 students par- 
ticipating for the 1994-95 year, ProTech exemplifies the kind of 
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reform necessary to support and elevate students' career interests. 
Boston also has another high-quality school-to-career initiative, 
established through the National Academy Foundation, in which 
three high schools are organized as schools-within-schools that inte- 
grate academic and worksite learning. 

In addition, the Private Industry Council (PIC) has sustained stu- 
dent employment activities including the Jobs Collaborative, 
which provides summer jobs placement tor about 3,800 students 
and nearly 700 employers annually. Presently, the Collaborative 
places PIC career specialists in 14 high schools, where they conduct 
work-readiness sessions, supervise resume writing, role-play inter- 
view techniques, and place students and graduates in paid work or 
higher education opportunities. 

The Boston vision of a comprehensive school-to-career system 
involves expanding ProTech from pilot to full implementation 
within 10 identified industries, as well as restructuring schools as 
institutions of working and learning. At least five schools have 
already committed to a structure that creates smaller units organized 
around career and industry clusters. The Boston Public Schools' 
vision of these secondary schools carries each student through an 
increasingly intensive menu of career-related activities, from draft- 
ing career plans, to job shadowing and community-service projects, 
to college visits and rotations through various paid worksite placements. 

JEFFERSON COUNTY, KENTUCKY 

Jefferson County, encompassing the city of Louisville, Kentucky, draws 
upon three major strengths for its systemic school-to-career efforts: 

state legislation through the Kentucky Education Reform 

Act (KERA) that mandates sweeping changes in pre-college education; 

district leadership committed to the integration of academic and 

vocational education; and 

a business community heavily invested in the workforce devel- 
opment needs of the region. 

Enacted in 1990, KERA establishes accountability standards for 
each school and learning goals for each student. It also mandates 
school-based management and an outcomes-based curriculum 
focused on successful transitions to higher education and high-skill 
careers. The Jefferson County Public Schools (JCPS), having under- 
taken extensive education reform efforts throughout the 1980s, 
used momentum from the Act to begin operation of magnet career 
academies during the 1991-92 school year. Over 7,000 students are 
currently pursuing integrated academic and technical studies in 
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the 14 JCPS magnet career academies. Each academy is structured 
to provide students with the breadth and depth of knowledge 
required for both postsecondarv learning and high-skill, technical 
careers. In addition to the academies, the district serves another 
22,000 students in career-related programs. 

In 1990, the Louisville Area Chamber of Commerce formed the 
Kentuckiana Education and Workforce Institute (KEWI), a strong 
partner to the district. The Mayor of the City of Louisville and the 
Superintendent of the JCPS have charged the KEWI with responsi- 
bility for coordinating the school- to-career initiatives in the com- 
munity. In addition, the Louisville Education and Employment 
Partnership — a collaboration among the JCPS, city and county 
governments, the Private Industry Council, the Economic 
Development Partnership, Metro United Way, and the Chamber of 
Commerce — sponsors employment programs for 1,000 at-risk 
students and supports career planners for each of the district's 22 
high schools. These career planners provide employability skills 
training and career counseling to eligible students, as well as 
securing summer and part-time jobs for them. 

Collaboration among area postsecondarv institutions is also partic- 
ularly strong. Organized in 1993, the Greater Louisville/Southem 
Indiana Postsecondarv Transition Consortium crosses state lines 
and involves public and proprietary schools. From the beginning, 
consortium members agreed to pursue common goals around 
articulation agreements and pre-college curriculum requirements. 

The school-to-career vision for Jefferson County is embedded 
within a broader vision of a community-wide workforce develop- 
ment system. (Please refer to the Appendix for more detail on the 
elements of Jefferson County's model.) Given a real need for a 
well-trained adult workforce in the area, employers, educators, and 
community leaders have recently begun discussing how plans for 
a school-to-career system fit within the broader context of a work- 
force development system. While the latter vision has yet to be 
articulated, there has been significant movement on the school-to- 
career piece. Five high schools — Central, Fairdale, Pleasure Ridge 
Park, Southern, and Western — have committed to whole-school 
reform according to school-to-career principles starting with the 
1995-96 school year, and in subsequent years will assist middle 
schools and other high schools with implementation challenges 
and strategies. KEWI will be working closelv with these schools to 
identify work-based learning opportunities throughout the com- 
munity. In addition, the district plans to begin operating a central- 
ized, community-sponsored SchooI-to-Career Placement Center 
that will serve as a clearinghouse for information and activities for 
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students in assigning, monitoring, and matching students with 
work-based learning opportunities. 



MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

In Milwaukee, two pillars serve as the main supports for school-tcxaieers: 

district leadership with a clear vision of K-12 reform according 
to school-to-career pi . iuples; and 

a core of business and postsecondary institutions well-versed in 
school-to-career concepts and ready to increase the scope of 
existing cutting-edge reforms. 

The K-12 Teaching and Learning Goals of the Milwaukee Public 
Schools (MPS) were adopted in 1991 and use school- to-careers as 
their operating context. These ten key learning goals — set through 
a process that included over 1,000 teachers, principals, parents, 
business people, community activists, postsecondary school repre- 
sentatives, and students — center on what students should know 
(e.g., the arts, life-coping strategies, career opportunities) and be able 
to do (i\\*., think logically and abstractly, communicate effectively). 

The collaborative efforts between MPS and local institutions of 
higher education include new discussions (sparked by the 
Governor's directive) among the University of Wisconsin system, 
the technical college system, and the Department of Education to 
better integrate their planning, programs, and requirements. The 
UW system is currently considering some form of performance- 
based assessment for university admissions that will focus on 
students' competencies rather than college-preparatory course work. 

Over 200 local businesses are already working in partnership with 
the Milwaukee Public Schools. Almost 900 private-sector employers 
hired students through Milwaukee's summer youth employment 
program in 1993. Through the Step-up Program, students held 
over 6,300 private- and public-sector jobs and large numbers of stu- 
dents continue in those jobs part-time during the school year. This 
effort is under the direction of the Private Industry Council (PIC), 
with specially trained Step-up career coordinators already serving 
in most MPS high schools. 

Milwaukee's vision of school- to-careers is one that includes all 
students, from kindergarten through postsecondary. (Please refer 
to the Appendix for more detail on Milwaukee's system.) Specific 
goals of this vision include the following: 

All students are engaged in community- or work-based learning 
experiences that have an impact on student learning and 
connect students to the community and the world of work; 
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Students spend at least 25 percent of their time engaged in pro- 
jects that are multidisciplinary; directly connect academic skills 
and work; and lead to complex learning and problem solving; 

Schools have themes or focus programs around which the 
integrated curriculum and community-business partnerships 
are organized; 

Students and teachers collaborate in teams or "families" over a 
period of time; 

All students are prepared for postsecondary education. 

District schools are being selected in waves to fully implement 
these scbool-to-career reforms. The 10 first-wave schools, which 
include tw.ee elementary, four middle, and thn e high schools, were 
selected in late 1994. The 34 second-wave schools, which include 
20 elementary, eight middle, and five high schools, as well as a new 
alternative school, were chosen in March 1995. The remaining 110 
schools will be chosen for implementation over the next three years. 

NORTH CLACKAMAS, OREGON 

School-to-careers in North Clackamas School District 12 has 
received a good deal of momentum due to at least three factors: 

a statewide framework supplied by Oregon's 1991 Educational 
Act for the 21st Century; 

district leadership committed to work-based learning as a viable 
learning and skill-development method; and 

a business community with a solid history of partnership with 
the district. 

The Educational Act for the 21st Century identifies foundation 
skills — such as thinking, communicating, quantifying, and using 
technology — to be achieved by the 10th grade and verified through 
a Certificate of Initial Mastery (CIM). A Certificate of Advanced 
Mastery Program (CAM) is designed to prepare ail students to pur- 
sue college, professional-technical associate's degrees, apprentice- 
ships, and/or high-skill employment. The CAM includes six 
endorsement areas, or career pathways: Arts and Communication, 
Business and Management, Health Services, Human Resources, 
Industrial and Engineering Systems, and Natural Resources. (Please 
refer to the Appendix for more detail.) 

Selected by Oregon's Department of Education as one of 12 demon- 
stration sites for development of the CIM and the CAM, the district 
has an excellent reputation among its citizens and state policy 
leaders for offering strong academic and professional-technical 
programs. In addition to CIM and CAM development, one of the 
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district's building blocks for school-to-careers is the Sabin Skills 
Center, a regional professional-technical center offering advanced 
technical courses for students in grades 9-12. Nineteen programs 
offer curricula based on industry standards, and every program 
at the Sabin Skills Center relies on an active business advisory 
committee. Enrollment for 1994-95 is 2,100 students (over 50 
percent of the district's ninth-12th grade population). 

The community has a strong record of developing business 
partnerships: in 1994, the District Superintendent was chosen as 
Businessperson of the Year by the North Clackamas Chamber of 
Commerce. Local businesses provide student internships, serve on 
advisorv committees, provide guest speakers to schools, offer men- 
tors to students, and participate in an annual Business Summit — an 
event sponsored jointly by the District and the Chamber for the 
purposes of discussing education issues and recruiting partners for 
work-based learning activities. 

The district was one of the first in the state to create an Office of 
Work-based Learning to plan, implement, and support a compre- 
hensive school-to-career program for grades K-12. North 
Clackamas is committed to establishing a world-class model for 
work-based learning that includes a progression of activities for 
students from structured job shadowing to paid internships, stu- 
dent enterprises, and community projects. To help achieve their 
vision of school-to-careers at scale, North Clackamas will 
concentrate on developing a rigorous K-12 career development 
curriculum, establishing a system for work-based learning placements 
for the 11th and 12th grades, and continuing to develop articulation 
agreements with local community colleges and universities. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia's participation in the BCI is based on the following 
strengths: 

as the largest of the five communities, Philadelphia represents 
an urban area with deep challenges and resources; 

the district's recent reform agenda, "Children Achieving," 
which sets the standard for the type of successful innovation 
that school-to-careers embodies; and 

quality partnerships throughout the community — the 
Philadelphia High School Academies, Inc. and the North 
Philadelphia Compact being particularly strong examples — 
which serve as a solid foundation for the district's vision of K-16 
school-to-career reform. 
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The district leadership views school-to-careers as an essential part 
of their overall "Children Achieving" agenda, which puts forth a 
well-defined set of K-16 priorities. (Please refer to the Appendix 
for more detail.) Two key pieces of this agenda — the further devel- 
opment of small learning communities (SLCs) and on-going decen- 
tralization efforts — build upon prior reform efforts begun in 1988. 
The SLCs currently serve all comprehensive high school students. 
The SLCs include the Philadelphia High School Academies system, 
a school-within-a-school approach to education reform dating back 
to 1969 that enrolls students beginning in the ninth or tenth grade 
and provides them with an integrated curricula and a range of 
career exploration opportunities, including paid work experience 
during school and possibly a job upon graduation. 

Another building block for district reform, the North Philadelphia 
Compact, is a partnership focused on significantly increasing suc- 
cessful transitions between middle school and high school and 
between high school and postsecondary education and careers. 
Formal partners include the following: three high schools that are 
designated as school-to-career si f os for the 1994 school year and 
their feeder middle schools; the Community College of Philadelphia 
and Temple University; and a number of community organizations 
and churches. 

Building on current efforts to break down comprehensive high 
schools into SLCs, Philadelphia will create a multi-year, year-round 
pathway that begins in eighth or ninth grade. The pathway will be 
tied to youth development needs and will offer all students paid 
work experience. The following are characteristics of each step 
along the pathway: 

Eighth grade: The focus will be on introducing students to educa- 
tion and career options through a series of exploratory activities; 

Ninth grade: Students will begin to focus on the integration 
of academics and work experience. Community service, job 
shadowing, and unpaid internships will provide learning 
opportunities and will familiarize students with the culture of 
the workplace; 

Tenth grade: Students will rotate through a series of worksite 
experiences and will spend time with adult mentors; and 

Eleventh and 12th grades: Students will be formally employed for 
one to two days per week under the supervision of trained and 
caring adults. 
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Affiitor Valerie Altai buyer, child life specialist at St. Christopher's Hospital tor 
Children, explains the importance ot plau therapy to Mai \$uyen* an Olney High 
School student ivho mints to pursue a career as a child life therapist. 



Mai is participating in Health Tech 2000. a work-based learning program sponsored 
bn St. Christopher 's and the School District of Philadelphia. The goal ot the program 
is to provide niinoritu students with the opportunity to gain first-hand experience in 
allied health professions. Each student works side by side with a mentor at the 
hospital for 12-18 hours a week, earning money while gaining experience. 

CHAPTER !! 



SYSTEM-BUILDING 
CHALLENGES AND STRATEGIES 



T n this first year of the Benchmark Communities Initiative, 
much of JFF's work has involved intensive reconnaissance in 
- each of the communities to determine what school-to-career 
initiatives and infrastructure were already in place, what pieces 
were weak or missing, what work could begin immediately, and 
what planning still needed to be done. While much of the process 
of system-building in any community is largely dependent upon 
local resources and conditions, there are some common issues that 
communities face as they begin to "scale up" school-to-careers. 
Based on the past year's work in the five Benchmark Communities 
and our previous work with school-to-career initiatives, we have 
identified three key tasks in the system-building process: 

Using school-to-careers to drive fundamental restructuring of * 
education: How does a community use its vision of a school-to- 
career system to fundamentally alter the way education is con- 
ceived of and delivered within an entire school district? 

Engaging a sufficient numoer of employers in work and learn- 
ing partnerships: How does a community secure the level of 
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Benchmarking and 
Strategic Planning 

All of the Benchmark 
Communities have worked hard 
to identify ambitious but realistic 
indicators of success in school-to- 
career system building. In Boston, 
a School-to-Career Steering 
Committee is responsible for the 
overall direction of the school-to- 
career initiative, including setting 
the vision, developing an action 
plan, and monitoring its progress. 
JFFs President, Hilary Pennington, 
is a member of the Steering 
Committee, which comprises 
leaders from business, the school 
district, city government, higher 
education, and the community. 
Through her participation on this 
committee, JFF is directly involved 
in the oversight of Boston’s 
school -to -career system-building 
efforts. Presently, the Boston 
Steering Committee is grappling 
with a range of issues, including: 
setting one-year goals for the 
school-to-career initiative; trans- 
lating those goals into an action 
plan; and establishing realistic and 
relevant indicators of student and 
initiative progress. 

(continued on page 25) 



employer involvement needed to provide large numbers of 
work-based learning slots and ensure that students are provided 
with quality experiences? 

Building the infrastructure that can connect school and work 
into a coherent system: How does a community build and 
coordinate a working partnership among traditionally separate 
organizations such as schools, businesses, and civic institutions? 

The following three sections elaborate upon the system-building 
tasks noted above. Within each section is a discussion of the chal- 
lenges the communities have faced and the promising strategies 
they are using to scale up school-to-careers, as well as the emerging 
lessons related to system-building that have emerged during this 
first year of the BCI. Our intent here is not to provide a detailed 
accounting of the activities occurring in each community, but rather 
to capture those efforts and issues that demonstrate the complexity 
involved in school-to-career system-building. 

USING SCHOOL-TO-CAREERS TO DRIVE 
SCHOOL RESTRUCTURING 

The creation of a school-to-career system requires fundamental 
redesign of school learning environments and traditional modes of 
operation. The BCI Five-year Goals highlight some key school-to- 
career design elements such as: replacing traditional educational 
tracks with programs of study that prepare all students for higher 
education and high-skill employment; using career and other the- 
matic majors as a means to organize these programs of study and 
teach academic and practical skills; incorporating work-based 
learning as a core element of the high school curriculum; and 
adapting class schedules, professional development activities, and 
assessment methods to support the implementation of interdisci- 
plinary programs and the integration of school-based and work- 
based learning. 

In many school districts across the United States, so many reform 
efforts are underway that a clear vision of what school districts are 
striving for is often lost within the maze of reform activity. None 
of the Benchmark Communities began their involvement with this 
initiative with a clean slate: all were and still are involved in a variety 
of school reform efforts, some of which encompass aspects of the 
school-to-career reforms embodied in the five-year goals. 

One of the biggest challenges we face is ensuring that school-to- 
careers is not implemented as another program, further distracting 
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teachers and administrators from the fundamental task of 
improving teaching and learning. Rather, systemic school-to-career 
reform implies using a vision ot school-to-careers to connect and reinforce 
other promising educational practices. 

The major school restructuring tasks that the communities and JFF 
have been involved in this year can be organized into the following 
categories: 

building consensus around a vision of systemic reform based on 
school-to-career principles; 

operationalizing the vision at the school level; and 
supporting school changes at the district level. 

This section describes each of these major categories of activity, the 
challenges they bring, and the strategies the Benchmark 
Communities are using to meet these challenges. 

Building Consensus Around a Vision of Systemic 
School-to-Career Reform 

School administrators, faculty, staff, and parents have seen 
education reform efforts come and go. There is understandable 
skepticism that the next effort will significantly alter the status quo. 
This skepticism can be overcome only if ownership for the initia- 
tive is established at the school-building level and a clear vision of 
school-to-careers is articulated and supported throughout the 
district. The importance of this effort cannot be underestimated. 
While "pockets” of successful programs and support for school-to- 
careers exist in all of the Benchmark Communities, all recognize the 
need to foster more widespread support for school-to-careers 
within the system, to better define what school-to-careers is, to 
communicate this message effectively and consistently, and to 
explain how school-to-careers relates to other large-scale educational 
reform initiatives. 



Agreeing upon a common vision that moves beyond a program- 
matic approach to reform to a whole-school (or whole-district) 
restructuring approach, while not an easy task, is a critical one. In 
a study of the effects of restructuring upon the Jefferson Count}' 
Public Schools, Regina Kvle found that students in schools taking a 
systemic and sustained approach to restructuring are more likely to 
show consistent improvement from year to year than students 
in schools with a philosophy of change that is driven by discrete 
projects, or schools that see no need for change at all. The schools 



(continued from page 2*4) 

We have paid particular attention 
in this year to helping schools 
become better service organiza- 
tions. One way to achieve this 
objective is to reorganize the 
delivery of district-level staff 
development resources to support 
the change process. JFF has played 
an active role in this area, both 
by providing technical assistance 
directly to the Benchmark 
Communities 1 schools, and by 
developing the capacity of the 
districts to deliver this assistance. 

In Milwaukee, JFF brought in 
Regina Kyle, a leading consultant 
on systemic education reform, to 
help the Director of Educational 
Services reorganize the way her 
departments provide services and 
support to schools. Together 
they came up with a range of 
strategies to support implemen- 
tation of school-to-careers as a 
systemic reform rather than just 
another program. Many of these 
strategies have been put in place. 
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Implementation 

Assistance 

Through presentations and 
workshops, JFF Is able to reach 
large numbers of people, advance 
the thinking of local practitioners 
regarding what constitutes a 
quality school-to-career system, 
and enhance system-building 
efforts in the five Benchmark 
Communities. To date, JFF has 
provided the communities with 
presentations about general 
school restructuring as well as 
specific school-to-career issues 
and challenges. 

In Milwaukee, for instance, JFF 
staff and consultants have provided 
extensive training to over 200 
members of first- and second- 
wave high school and middle 
school teams. Topics addressed 
in interactive workshops in all 
five communities have included: 
creating a school-to-career vision 
and a strategic plan aligned with 
this vision; project-based learning 
and integrated curricula; career- 
pathway models of whole-school 
reform; strategies for involving 
faculty in whole-school reform; 
designing career pathways and 
integrated learning experiences; 
and developing quality worksite 
and community learning experi- 
ences. In addition, JFFs lead 
consultant on project-based 
learning, Michelle Swanson, has 
spent hundreds of hours working 
with teams from schools from all 
of the Benchmark Communities 
this year. 



that showed the least improvement were those with a tendency to 
move from one short-term project to another. 

Comprehensive School Restructuring 

Efforts that have been undewav for several years in Milwaukee 
and Philadelphia embody the kind of participatory process neces- 
sary to build both consensus and momentum for comprehensive 
school restructuring. 



In 1991. Milwaukee aaooted its K- 1 2 Teaching ana Learning Goals through 
a process that incluGed over 1.000 teachers, principals, parents, business 
people, community members, postsecondary school representatives and 
students. These 10 goals center on what students should know and be able 
to do. The school district leadership has since embraced schooi-to-careers 
as the vehicle to translate these relatively broad reform goals into concrete 
educational approaches. To further define what the educational component 
would look like and to ensure that this effort wouid translate into high stan- 
dards for all students, the Milwaukee Public Schools once again called upon 
the collective energy and intellect of school staff, community members, and 
business partners. 

The product of their work is '‘Characteristics of School-to-Work in the 
Milwaukee Public Schools," a document which describes the characteristics 
of schools involved in and central office and community support for school- 
to-careers. (Excerpts from this document are included in the Appendix.) 
These characteristics help explain school-to-career objectives including the 
need for high expectations of all students, mixed-ability groupings of stu- 
dents. and the creation of mtegrated-studies programs. Once these general 
characteristics were agreed upon, each school was responsible for develop- 
ing its own vision of how it wouid implement school-to-careers. To create 
such a vision, schools were provided resources to meet during the summer 
and school year to develop their plans. 



Beginning in 1 988. the School District of Philadelphia set ou: to restructure 
22 comprehensive high schools through two fundamental changes, a move 
toward school-based management, and the full development of schools- 
within-schools. Under the helm of a new superintendent, the past year has 
been spent further defining a vision of improved education within the entire 
district and for all students. Entitled "Children Achieving." the planning 
process involved seven task forces which addressed the issues of school 
readiness, community services and supports, standards and assessments. 
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work anc Dcstsecondary education success, technology, faculties ana space, 
and management and proauaivity In addition, a series of nesgnborhood 
meetings were held to both inform the puolic about the <ntent and direc- 
tion of the "Children Achieving" agenaa and to solicit community memoe r s 
input. This intensive work resulted in recommendations in each of the seven 
areas and an action plan basea upon a five-year implementation time trame. 
School -to-careers is an essential Dart of the overall "Ch'idren Achieving 
agenda, wn.cn recommends the creation of educational stancaras ana oer- 
formance-casea assessments that incoroorate real- wood competences as 
Aren as acacem c skills and knowledge . and the further development ct smai‘ 
'earning communities orsantzec around thematic ana career ma:ors. 

Operationalizing the Vision at the School Level 

While there is no step-by-step manual by which to move from con- 
sensus around schooi-to-career principles to actual design and 
implementation, one thing is clear: for school-to-careers to succeed, 
time must be used very differently than it is traditionally used in schools. 
Not only do teachers need time to develop integrated work and 
learning programs, the integrated study programs they are devel- 
oping require a permanent reallocation of time and work sched- 
ules. Interdisciplinary teaching and the integration of a thematic or 
career major that unifies a program of study requires ongoing col- 
laboration among teachers. Infusing work-based learning into the 
curriculum adds another dimension to the curriculum develop- 
ment and instructional process. To complement learning outside 
the school walls, teachers and work supervisors must be familiar 
with and make a conscious effort to coordinate their teaching, as 
well as to monitor student progress in both arenas. Furthermore, 
the use of instructional time should be evaluated and reallocated in 
light of changes made to the curriculum. Longer class periods and 
more flexible class schedules may be required to accommodate 
workTased learning placements, as well to allow students to work 
on complex projects and problems related to the real world. 

Securing the time for the restructuring effort is, however, 
no small feat. Time is a precious, expensive, and controversial 
commodity in schools. Instructional minutes are legislatively 
mandated and teachers' non-instructional time is often limited by 
contract. However, unless a school system makes school-to-careers 
a priority by securing additional resources, reallocating existing 
resources, and re-casting current responsibilities and activities in 
light of the svstem-building process, there is little chance for success. 
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This section offers some suggestions about how time and resources 
can be used at the school level in order to operationalize school-to- 
career principles. Based on our field work, three tasks appear to be 
the most pressing and logical starting places: reorganizing large, 
comprehensive schools into smaller learning communities; creating 
design teams at the school level; and using new approaches to 
professional development. Each of these tasks and some of 
the most promising strategies emerging in the Benchmark 
Communities are described below. 

Smaller Learning Communities (SLCs) 

Breaking schools down into SLCs or schools-within-schools is 
a major strategy in the four urban Benchmark Communities 
for creating new structures that better support the following 
key components: 

flexible and creative scheduling of classes; 
multi-disciplinary approaches to teaching; 

teachers working in teams to design programs, develop 
curricula, and monitor student progress. 

SLCs are often defined by common programs of study and the 
clustering of teachers and students within comprehensive high 
schools. Philadelphia's plans — which not only address SLCs 
within schools, but attempt to create learning communities across 
elementary, middle, and high schools — are perhaps the most 
ambitious of the five communities. 

Approximately 60 percent of all Philadelphia high school students are cur- 
rently enrolled in small learning communities. A recent study by CAPD 
Associates shows that students clustered in this manner have better reten- 
tion rates, course passing rates, and are more likely to enroll in high-level 
courses than their non-dustereo peers. Building on these reform efforts 
which began in 1988. the district has recently reaffirmed its commitment to 
restructuring how education is delivered by continuing to break down iarge 
schools into smaller learning communities of 200-500 students and 
reorganize schools by feeder pattern into 22 neighborhood clusters of 
elementary, middle, and high schools. 



School Design Teams 

The closer those involved in the planning are to the locus of imple- 
mentation, the better the chance the reform efforts will actually 
take root and flourish. For this reason, design teams at the school 
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level who are responsible for the development of integrated 
courses of study are critical. It also makes sense to connect design 
teams to SLCs so that their planning is shaped by the specific pro- 
grams of study that they will likely play a role in administering. 

This is not to say that school design teams should be comprised 
solelv of school staff. On the contrary, representatives from busi- 
ness, the community, postsecondary institutions, and parents 
should also be active members. Because school-to-careers requires 
a stronger connection between schools and businesses and between 
secondary and postsecondarv learning, the participation of indi- 
viduals from outside the schools is essential to the development of 
strong and viable integrated learning programs. 

Moreover, in order to be effective, design teams need to be empow- 
ered to make real decisions about curriculum and the structure of 
the learning environment. This requires a shift from traditional 
bureaucratic, top-down management structures to shared decision- 
making structures. 

In one form or another, all of the Benchmark Communities are 
creating school design teams and increasingly adopting shared 
decision-making approaches in school governance. Milwaukee 
provides one example of the power of merging the two approaches. 



As part of a school restructuring project funded by the D.tnforth 
Foundation, five schools developec processes for decentralized decision- 
making. Milwaukee has found t^at those schools in which design teams 
were given real power over curr.cuium and scheduling decisions were able 
to move the furthest in schooi-to-career restructuring. As a result, 
Milwaukee is putting much greater emphasis on encouraging schools to 
adopt shared decision-making structures. 



New Approaches to Professional Develop??ietit 
A central goal of school-to-careers is to improve teaching 
and learning by making it more interdisciplinary, more directly 
connected to students' lives and the world of work, and more 
focused on problem-solving and the acquisition of higher-order 
skills. Achieving these goals requires fundamental redesign of 
high school learning environments. New approaches to profes- 
sional development must be crafted to provide school faculty with 
the skills they will need to redesign the way they work with 
students, each other, and their business and community partners. 
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This includes equipping design teams to engage in a process of 
continuous improvement through regular evaluation and adjust- 
ments in practice. 

All of the Benchmark Communities are struggling to rethink the 
content and delivery of professional development in order to make 
professional development opportunities more purposeful and 
more responsive to the needs and goals identified by school staff. 
Some of the most successful strategies include those that model the 
pedagogical principles of school-to-careers learning by doing 
and through the creation of projects); create change agents within 
schools; and foster peer learning communities. 




Learning by Doing: ‘Teachers iearn b> co:ng. 'leacrrig. ana reflect r .g ^ust 
as students doi: bv collaborates .vth othe*- teachers 0 / looking c oselv at 
students ana their work: and bv sharing vvna: t^ev see. Trvs kina of 'earning 
enables teachers to make the leaD from theory to guiaed practice.*’ The 
Benchmark Communities are supporting teacher activities that reinforce 
this approach, including: 

• teacher participation in design teams. As part of these teams, teachers 
in all five Benchmark Communities have the opportunity to research, 
discuss, and invent new ways of educating students. Milwaukee is spend- 
ing the bulk of its professional development dollars buying additional 
planning and curriculum development time for design teams. 

• job shadowing and internships for teachers. The worksite is a kev learning 
site for teacners. as well as students. By visiting the worksite, teachers 
gain insight into the knowledge and skills required at work ana a better 
understanding of what their students experience. In addition, they 
become better equipped to integrate work- based learning with tradi- 
tional academic learning. Four of the Benchmark Communities (Boston. 
Jefferson County, Milwaukee, and Philadelphia) recognize the impor- 
tance of this kind of professional development activity for teachers and 
sponsor teacher internships m and/or structured visitations of 
local businesses. 



Change Agents within Schools: With change as complex as that 
■nvolved m this initiative, the Benchmark Communities are finding that it 
makes a good deal of sense to identify leaders within the schools who can 
help gu<de and coax other school staff along the way. T.vo of the 
communities (Milwaukee and Boston) have created specific coordinator 
positions within the lead school -to -career schools in their respective 
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districts to provide day-to-day leadership for the school-to-career restruc- 
turing effort. Their responsibilities include helping to create effective teams, 
building professional development activities into regular meetings of design 
teams, facilitating discussions in which teachers critically examine classroom 
practice, locating resources needed bv teams and individual teachers, and 
helping to bring business and community partners to the table. 

Peer Learning Communities: The psvcnologicai benefits of member- 
ship in a peer network should not be underestimated. It is easy to become 
discouraged at the enormity of the task of changing institutions. In addition, 
those wno have struggled through a particular problem are often in the 
best position to give advice to others, and have tne opportunity to reflea 
on and eva' jate their work, and thus become better able to solve problems 
as they arise For these reasons, ail of the Benchmark Communities are 
creating peer learning opportunities within schools, across schools, and 
between different community partners Such opportunities include the 
following: summer institutes in which schools. Dimnesses. and other com- 
munity partners share information about their individual efforts and work 
towards further development a school-to-career system: regular meetings 
of school-to-career implementors across schools: leadership training insti- 
tutes for principals and administrators as well as faculty; and using teachers 
to develop, pilot, and disseminate performance standards and methods 
of assessment. 

Supporting School Changes at the District Level 

In some districts, individual schools may succeed in restructuring 
the learning environment despite the bureaucracy, but achieving 
wide-scale educational change across an entire district cannot 
happen without changing the way central offices relate to schools. 
Our assumptions about the kind of district-level changes that are 
needed to support school-to-career reforms at the school level 
mirror the New American Schools Development Corporation's 
conclusions about the kind of changes that foster "supportive 
operating environments" for large-scale school restructuring: 

Substantial school-level autonomy is a must. This includes 
substantial control over budgets, hiring and organizing staff, 
curriculum, and instructional strategies. 

New systems of accountability must be designed based on 
clear, publicly supported standards of achievement for all stu- 
dents. As schools are given the freedom to design what the 
learning environment will look like, they must also demonstrate 
that they are improving the educational experience for all students. 

Reliable systems of assessment must be developed that are 
compatible with and support the development of new instruc- 
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tional methods in which students learn primarily through 
applying knowledge to real problems. 

The primary function of central offices should shift from 
regulation and monitoring to providing schools with resources 
needed to implement change. 

Following are some of the ways in which the Benchmark 
Communities are creating supportive operating environments for 
their schools. 

Shifting Power and Authority to Schools 

All four urban communities are involved in decentralization 
efforts. Boston, Jefferson County, Milwaukee, and Philadelphia all 
operate under the aegis of school-based management, although 
how this plays out in each community is very different. A big part 
of who actually makes decisions is tied up in who controls budgets. 
In this regard, Milwaukee and Philadelphia appear to be moving 
furthest toward decentralization. 



Milwaukee is in the process of moving control of budgets to the school 
level. Under this plan, schools wou'd receive a budget based on a fixed rate 
per student, and have the latitude to spend the money as they saw fit to 
achieve their goals. 

In Philadelphia, the “Children Achieving” agenda sets forth a plan to establish 
school councils with governing authority over school-wide policies and 
resources, and gives small learning communities within schools the authonty 
to develop their own budgets, which can only be changed by the school council 
if the proposed use of resources will be detrimental to the school as a whole. 

Developing Standards and Performance -based Assessments 
In addition to changing the way teachers are trained and instruc- 
tion is delivered, if the system is ever going to reflect and value the 
school -to-career approach, educational standards and student 
assessment will likewise need adaptation. School-to-careers 
involves the integration of academic and technical knowledge and 
the use of applied learning techniques. However, traditional 
educational standards and assessments neither value nor measure 
technical knowledge or whether a student can apply the knowl- 
edge he or she has learned. Moreover, in order to establish 
worksite learning as a core feature of a student's education, assessing 
students' proficiency and progress toward specified learning goals 
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on-the-job and integrating this learning with the learning occurring 
at school are essential. 

Four of the five communities have begun planning and in some 
cases implementing alternative educational standards and assess- 
ment methods that reflect school-based and work-based competencies 
and more authentic measures of student mastery. The experiences 
of three of the communities, Milwaukee, North Clackamas, and 
Philadelphia, are highlighted below. 



A joint effort of Alverno College and the Milwaukee Public Schools, the 
Assessing Learning Proiect oegan m 1993 with a focus on integrating per- 
formance assessment into the teaching and learning process initially linked 
to the O' strict's K- 1 2 Curriculum Initiative, the project is now also tied to 
the district's School-to-Career Initiative. Currently, performance assess- 
ments are being developed in five core" subject areas (mathematics, sci- 
ence. readmg/'language arts, social studies, and the arts) and for five of the 
iOTeachmg and Learning Goals (which were described on page 19). These 
assessments will be targeted at three grade levels: fifth, eighth, and 1 2th. By 
involving teachers in developing and piloting the performance assessments, 
the project seeks to provide the district with a more rigorous and 
appropriate measure of student success, and to build teacher ownership of 
the new standards and the capacity to teach in new ways. The 
district views the process of developing standards and piloting assessments 
as one of the most effective professional development activities for teachers. 
The goal is to empower teachers to embed the new assessments in 
project -based, student-centered curricula. 



In response to Oregon's School Reform Act of 1991. the North Clackamas 
School District has been involved in a county-wide school restructuring 
effort. A major part of this restructuring involves the development of a 
Certificate of Initial Mastery (CIM) and a Certificate of Advanced Mastery 
(CAM). The purpose of the CIM is to verify that, by the end of the I Oth 
grade, students have achieved specified foundation skills, including thinking, 
communicating, quantifying, and using technology. After the attainment of 
the CIM. students are to continue then* studies within one of six industry 
clusters designed to prepare all students to pursue college, professional- 
technical training, and/or high-skill employment. Upon graduation, students 
will receive a CAM. which certifies that they have mastered advanced cognitive 
skills as well as a core bodv of specialized knowledge in their industry area. 
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North Clackamas has made significant progress on CIM and CAM devel- 
opment since 1992. when it first began tnese restructuring efforts. CIM 
developments this year and last have been largely devoted to two areas of 
activity. First, leaders have established a curriculum framework that outlines 
specific criteria to be achieved at each grace level and content standards for 
grade level teachers. Second, they have provided staff development focused 
on the CIM and the skills that teachers will need in order to prepate 
students for it. Next year each school will select one of the seven CIM 
outcome areas and develop an assessment program for this outcome. The 
following year ali schools will be expected to as^s all seven ClM outcome 
areas. CAM development efforts have a;so occupied the district this year. 
A task force of teachers, community leaaers.and community college repre- 
sentatives convened to identify the core skills for all students at this level 
and to recommend a set of student objectives related to each of the six 
CAM career pathways. 



Central to Philadelphia’s “Children Achieving" agenda is the assumption that 
all students can achieve at high levels and that the district must 
set high expectations for all students. To ensure that the district holds 
high standards for all students and provides students with the knowledge, 
skills, and the support necessary to achieve them, several strategies were 
identified by the task forces, including establishing one set of rigorous 
graduation standards and appropriate benchmarks for grades four and eight 
that incorporate academic and real world competencies. 

Moving from a Regulatory Agency to a Service Organization 
As schools are given more and more decision-making authority 
and control over their budgets, it is incumbent upon central offices 
to change the way in which they relate to schools. This can involve 
changing the nature of procurement practices and the way that 
professional development is conceived of and provided. 



As part of their decentralization efforts. Milwaukee is attempting to trans- 
form its centra! office into a service organization for schools. Toward this 
end. rather than dictating the services and/or products that schools must 
purchase from the central office, schools will have the authority to buy ser- 
vices from the vendors of their choice. In this way. the central office wiil 
have to compete with other vendors for school business and. thus, be more 
responsive to school needs. This past year, the central office has taken some 
modest steps in this direction, for instance, by allowing schools to use the’** 
staff development funds as they wished. 
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However, even if central offices remain the primary procurement 
agency for schools by contract, there are other ways that they can 
become better service organizations. One such way would be to 
reorganize the delivery of district-level staff development 
resources to support the change process. 

Founded in 1984. the Jefferson County Public Schools Gheens Academy 
can be descrio°d as an applied researcn and des^n center and a small uni- 
versity. Created from a partnership between the jefferson Countv Public 
Schools (JCPS) and the Gheens Foundation, the Academy initially focused 
on providing teachers and administrators the opportunity to explore new 
educational approaches and to become familiar with state of the art 
researcn and practice. Eventually. the districts traditional in-service unit was 
merged with the Academy, making the Academy responsible for all educa- 
tion and trammg of teachers and administrators in the district, not lust the 
professional development needed for scnool restructuring. With the pas- 
sage of the Kentucky Education and Reform Act (KERA) in 1990. the 
Academy now plays an important role sn helping schools meet the changes 
required by the legislation. These changes include the use of school-based 
management and the establishment of accountability standards for each 
school, learning goals for each student, and an outcomes-based curriculum. 

The Gheens Academy has a number of features that are particularly 
appealing. It offers centralized coordination and provision of in-service and 
professional training. The programs and technical activities it provides are 
driven by the needs identified by school staff and are conceived of and 
delivered as an incremental, ongoing process. Over the years, the Academy 
has evolved from a small planning and development operation into a com- 
plex organization of several interrelated units. It houses the Professional 
Service Center — a combined curriculum resource center and professional 
library that provides the space and resources for teachers, students, and 
other community members to develop materials and units for their own 
classrooms. The Gheens Foundation covered over 90 percent of the 
Academy's annual budget in the first two years; less than 10 percent of the 
Academy’s budget is now funded by the Foundation. This has required a 
major reallocation of school district funds, a clear sign of the commitment 
of JCPS to providing the professional development necessary for significant 
schoo! restructuring 

Emerging Lessons In Using School-to-Careers to Drive 

School Restructuring 

" a School-to-careers is a strong lever for K-postsecondary restruc- 
turing efforts. The school-to-career movement has tended to 
focus almost exclusively on high school redesign and on 
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improving the transition from high school to employment and 
future learning. Even our five-year goals fail to give sufficient 
weight and vision to a school-to-career system that begins as 
early as kindergarten. However, many of the Benchmark 
Communities have recognized the power of school-to-careers at 
all levels of schooling and understand the need to start early, not 
just by exposing students to career options and issues, but by 
equipping students to take responsibility for own learning. 

Career themes are appealing to teachers and students . We entered 
the BCI apprehensive that most teachers would see career edu- 
cation as enhanced vocational education or one more gradua- 
tion requirement, rather than as a lens that could provide focus 
and meaning to a student's educational experience. Fortunately, 
we found quite the opposite. Most teachers want to make their 
classes more relevant by incorporating project-based and 
experiential learning into their pedagogy and by working col- 
laboratively with other teachers across traditional disciplinarv 
boundaries. They also see the value of connecting students to 
business and community resources. School-to-careers is providing 
as powerful a context for teachers seeking to redesign the way 
they teach as it is for students seeking relevance in their studies. 

^ Creating a common vision is a complex and iterative process . 
While it is clear that faculty need time to discuss and research 
various models, in order to move from vague conceptualizations 
to design and implementation, they must begin to experiment 
with new courses, teaching methodologies, and assignments 
and projects for students that exemplify what they would like 
their school to look like. As teachers begin to work together on 
real projects, they have a tangible context in which to sharpen 
their ideas, debate their differences, operationalize their vision, 
and reflect upon, evaluate and modify their attempts to improve 
the learning process for students. 

^ A whole-school approach to school-to-careers appears to be the 
most viable scale-up strategy. Understanding that transforming 
large urban school systems takes several years, the BCI set as an 
intermediate the enrollment of at least 20 percent of a community's 
high school students in integrated work and learning programs. 
Two different approaches could be used to achieve this goal. 
One would be to create such programs in all the high schools in 
an effort to serve at least 20 percent of the students in the district 
in five years. These programs would then serve as models for 
further replication within their schools until eventually all students 
were served. Another approach would be to select a subset of 
high schools that served at least 20 percent of the district's high 
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school students and implement a whole-school reform strategy 
that would enroll all students in work and learning programs by 
the end of five years. In this way, entire schools that had under- 
gone this restructuring process would then be seen as models for 
the remaining schools in the district. 

Interestingly, all of our communities are adopting the latter 
approach. Two important reasons appear to explain why. First, 
the changes required in restructuring (e.£., class and bell schedules, 
common meeting time, extensive professional and curriculum 
development) are too difficult to arrange and support for a 
small subset of students and teacher** Second, there is not a 
great track record of success with innovative (but small) pro- 
grams that operate within a traditional high school eventually 
spreading to the rest of the school. Instead they tend to become 
isolated, exceptions to the rule. In addition, these programs 
tvpicallv thrive on special resources that are not available to the 
rest of school, and are able to select the students they serve. This 
often causes jealousy and resentment, creating an unhealthy 
dynamic for the school community as a whole. 

Initial efforts affirm the "$chool-ivithin-a-school, small is better" 
movement . While it may seem contradictory to advocate both a 
whole-school reform approach and a school-within-a-school 
approach, in reality the two strategies are playing out simulta- 
neously in the Benchmark Communities and in complementary 
fashion. Large urban districts see the instructional value of 
breaking down their comprehensive high schools into smaller 
units where students and teachers feel more connected to one 
another. In addition, the creation of schools-within-schools, at 
least in the early stages of reform, allows for different levels of 
involvement among staff and preserves volunteerism. In this 
way, teachers who are ready to plunge into the reform process 
are not held back by those who may still need some time to 
become more comfortable with the changes involved in imple- 
menting school-to-careers. However, if whole school reform is 
to be achieved, there will come a time (in this case, within five 
ears) when all teachers must become actively involved. 



ENGAGING SUFFICIENT NUMBERS OF EMPLOYERS 

In order to create and sustain a system of organized access for 
young people to quality jobs and training, new labor market prac- 
tices and collaborative, long-term relationships among education 
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Using Boston as a 
Laboratory 

Because of JFFs location in 
Boston, we have been able to 
be more actively involved in the 
ongoing development work of 
this Benchmark Community’s 
school-to-career system-building. 
In this way, Boston serves as a 
laboratory of sorts for our work 
with the other four communities. 

For instance, JFF is actively 
involved in helping Boston 
school-to-career leaders develop 
a process and some tools by 
which to improve work-based 
learning experiences for students. 
Given that the Boston Private 
Industry Council (PIC) sponsors 
over 3,500 paid summer and 
afterschool placements, creating 
quality work-based learning 
experiences for students who 
receive these jobs will be a major 
accomplishment JFF’s role in this 
effort has involved serving on a 
committee that includes local 
employers, teachers, and PIC 
staff. This committee developed 
two documents: a draft worksite 
learning guide that specifies the 
core competencies students 
can learn through structured 
worksite experiences; and a 
user-friendly template that can 
be used by worksite supervisors, 
students, and PIC staff as they 
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providers, civic leaders, and employers must be established. 
Current labor market and educational practices typically place 
youth at a disadvantage in competing for quality jobs and training 
Young people are often denied such access because they lack sub- 
stantive work experience or because employers with little or no 
experience with young people are uncomfortable hiring them. 
Academic achievement in high school does little to change employers' 
minds, since employers rarely include school performance as a 
criterion in their hiring decisions. 

Communities must begin to address the institutional barriers to 
young people's access to quality employment and training. In 
addition, quality of the worksite placement must not be sacrificed 
in the effort to increase the quantity of work-based learning slots 
for students. Thus, two key tasks to scaling up employer involve- 
ment in school-to-careers are: 

generating wide-scale employer involvement; and 

ensuring quality in worksite placements. 

This section explores both of these issues and the strategies the 
Benchmark Communities are using to address them. 

Generating Wide-scale Employer Involvement 

While all of the Benchmark Communities have a solid base 
of employer involvement in and support for school-to-careers, 
providing the majority of students with work-based learning expe- 
riences is an ambitious goal for any community to undertake. Such 
an effort requires a different mindset from all parties involved. All 
levels of education, all school-business partnerships, and all 
school-to-career programs must be coordinated and viewed within 
the context of a unified system. 

There are several challenges that communities face as they attempt 
to recruit and coordinate large-scale employer involvement in 
school-to-careers. First, most communities typically rely on several 
different entities for orchestrating employer involvement. Private 
Industry Councils often serve to connect youth to summer jobs. 
Chambers of Commerce, with knowledge of the workforce devel- 
opment needs of their membership, may help employers connect 
with specific schools for the purpose of creating youth apprentice- 
ship-type programs. And, in many communities, foundations 
coordinate corporate philanthropy to schools, and/or specific 
educational programs that may encompass a full range of employer 
involvement, from supplying mentors to advising schools on 
curriculum to providing paid worksite placements to students. 
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Second, communities must determine the appropriate balance 
between the goals and design of a school-to-career system and the 
ability of individual schools to initiate business partnerships. 
Many business-education partnerships within the five communities 
predate their involvement with the BCI. While individual school- 
business partnerships may have worked quite effectively for some 
schools, as more and more schools become involved in school-to- 
careers, this approach cannot be sustained over the long-term. 

If a system of school-to-careers is to be developed, communities 
must rethink their institutional infrastructure, existing relation- 
ships, and current practices in order to avoid duplication of effort, 
coordinate communication between employers and schools, maximize 
business recruitment efforts, and manage employer involvement 
within the framework of a school-to-career system. JFF has identified 
specific goals in the creation of new labor market arrangements 
that the Benchmark Communities are using as guides for their 
system-building efforts. Some of these goals are outcome measures 
which communities should strive to achieve within five years and use 
as intermediate objectives in the long-term system-building process. 

One such goal is that each community should, in five years, pro- 
vide sufficient worksite training experiences to accommodate the 
majority of high school juniors and seniors. Other goals are related 
to process or institutional changes that JFF believes are critical to 
achieving the level and kind of business participation called for in 
a school-to-career system. For example, the five-year goals call for 
the establishment of a formal compact among business, education, 
and other community partners as well as a new institution to con- 
nect young people to quality jobs. The goals also call for employers 
to begin using student performance at school and the worksites as 
a criterion for hiring. 

This section highlights some promising strategies that the 
Benchmark Communities are using to achieve the Goals related to 
generating large-scale employer involvement and developing 
career pathways for students. 

Community Compacts 

One of the surest ways to provide young people organized access 
to employment is to establish a formal compact between employers 
and education providers. The purpose of these compacts is to commit 
both sides to specific actions and goals that strengthen the links 
between education and employment. For instance, participating 
employers might agree to provide a specified number of work- 



(cononued from page 38) 

develop individual training plans. 
PIC staff have begun training 
student supervisors on how to 
use these materials to draft 
training plans for their student 
employees. 

This summer the worksite learning 
guide and template were piloted 
in approximately 70 worksite 
placements. The resulting training 
plans were collected and will be 
evaluated in the coming months; 
an exemplary subset of these 
will be used as models for other 
supervisors. JFF is sharing these 
materials and the results of the 
piloting phase with the other 
Benchmark Communities. 
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based learning slots to local students; give priority to local graduates 
in hiring decisions; and/or hire a specified number of graduates. 
Schools, likewise, might agree to specific changes in the way edu- 
cation is delivered (for instance, by adding workplace-readiness 
skills to curricula or increasing the use of technology in the 
schools), and/or improving specific educational outcomes (such as 
attendance, graduation rates, and test scores). 

Compacts also foster stronger linkages between schools and 
employers because of the commitments each has made to the other. 
If employers agree to employ high school students, it is in their 
interests to play a more active role in the education of those 
students: whether that means advising schools on curriculum 
development, providing work-based learning experiences for stu- 
dents, or giving feedback to schools about the preparedness of their 
students. These stronger linkages also prompt schools to begin 
examining exactly what they want their students to know and be 
able to do, and to change the way they certify this learning, rather 
than simply awarding a diploma primarily on the basis of seat time. 



No where has this strategy been more successful than in Boston. The 
Boston Compact, which was highlighted in Boston's profile on page 1 6. has 
been a powerful means to secure the commitment of the city’s major 
employers to the Boston Public Schools and to school-to-careers. 
Established m 1982. the Compact has been updated and reaffirmed twice 
since its inception, indicating its continuing strength ana vitality and the com- 
munity’s long-term investment in the schools. The original Compact 
called for employers and postsecondary institutions to provide increased 
opportunities m private-sector jobs and higher education in return for 
improvements in student attendance, retention, and academic performance. 
Employers have since strengthened their commitment by not only guaran- 
teeing jobs to Boston Public Schools graduates, but improving the quality 
of jobs provided to students. 

Following Boston's lead in this area is Philadelphia. The Task Force on Work 
and Postsecondar v Education Success, recently recommended that the 
school district and the city’s major employer organizations, higher education 
institutions. and unions form a Partnership Agreement to increase access to 
job opportunities and postsecondary education for Philadelphia students. 
This task force was one of several that recently provided their recommen- 
dations to the Philadelphia’s "Children Achieving" agenda (described on 
page 2 1 and summarized in the Appendix). 
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Intermediary Organizations 

School-to-career programs across the country can testify to the dif- 
ficulty of recruiting employers. Employer outreach and cultivation 
is labor-intensive, and the task is magnified exponentially when 
the goal moves beyond securing sufficient work-based learning 
slots for a specific program to creating a systemic community-wide 
approach to school-to-careers. Few schools, districts, or employers 
are willing or able to single-handedly undertake the level of 
employer recruitment and coordination necessary in school-to- 
career svstem-building. In addition, school personnel who have lit- 
tle or no experience in the private sector often lack credibility with 
the business community, and may have a cloudy understanding of 
business culture and priorities, and thus, have difficulty engaging 
and sustaining employer partners. 

JFF's experience with school-to-career programs and with the 
Benchmark Communities points to the strength of using third- 
partv intermediaries with strong roots in the business community 
to fulfill this role. The most effective intermediaries have credibility 
with business and industry, a history of working with employers, 
and the staff and financial resources (or the capacity to generate 
these resources) necessary for this function. In two of the 
Benchmark Communities (Boston and Jefferson County), organiza- 
tions that are well-suited for this role already exist. 



There are several reasons why the Boston Private Industry Council (PIC) is 
the right organization to generate and coordinate employer involvement in 
Bostons scnool-to-career svstem-building efforts. The PIC is already 
involved in education partnerships — it oversees after-school and summer 
youth employment programs: and its board serves as a Regional 
Employment Board, making it responsible for overseeing schcol-to-careers 
and workforce development throughout in the City. In addition, with 
substantial participation of major employers ana their CEOs, the PIC has 
the employer connections necessary to produce the labor market commit- 
ments fundamental to supporting a commun«tv-wide school-to-career 
system. Thus, in theory and in practice, the PIC ■$ positioned to influence 
labor market relationships and related public resources m support of the 
BCI Five-year Goals 

In 1990. the Louisville A -*ea Chamber o r Commerce formed the 
Kentuckiana Education and Workforce Institute (KEWO to promote the 
development and delivery of an educated, qualitv workforce m Kentuckiana ; 

Kentuckiana refers to the Creator Louisville area, which encompasses Jefferson 
Countv, Kentucky, and parts ol Southern Indiana. 
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that is able to compete in a global marketplace. KEWi's constituency 
includes representatives from business and industry, labor government, 
education, and community organizations and its work falls into three areas: 
collecting and analyzing information on tne local labor market: developing 
collaborative initiatives among various community partners (including busi- 
ness, government, education, labor and community-based organizations) to 
further the education and employment training skills of youth and adults: 
and assisting regional employers in becoming high performance workplaces. 
Because of their mission, their broad constituency, and their leadership in 
the area of workforce development, in « 992. the Mayor of the City of 
Louisville and the Superintendent of the JCPS charged the KEWI w.tn 
the responsibility and the challenge of coordinating all school-to-career 
initiatives in the community. 



Industry Clusters as an Organizing Strategy 
JFF has encouraged the communities to organize employers into 
industry clusters that represent the major sectors of the local economy 
and to coordinate ongoing recruitment efforts at the district-level. 
This is not to say that school-level efforts to secure business partners 
have no place within the system, but rather that these efforts 
should be channeled and coordinated in a systemic rather than 
piecemeal fashion. The benefits to such an approach are many: 
recruitment efforts can be targeted at the industries with the greatest 
labor market presence; the involvement of current business partners 
can be maximized by having them implement peer recruitment 
strategies and generally facilitate employer involvement within 
their clusters; and school-to-careers can be linked to broader 
economic and workforce development issues and systems. 



To increase and better coordinate business recruitment and involvement in 
school-to-careers. Boston has begun to organize its businesses and school- 
to-career programs into industry clusters. Ten groupings of employers that 
are presently involved in ProTech and other school-to-career programs 
(e g., health care and finance), as well as industry clusters that represent the 
largest employers in the area (e.g., education and retail) have been identi- 
fied. Massachusetts is also in the process of identifying industry clusters to 
serve as a state framework for local school-to-caneer efforts. The ten industry 
clusters that the state is likely to adopt include: health and biotechnology; 
building and architecture; communications; transportation: travel and leisure: 
education, government, and social services: commerce and finance: 
manufacturing; utilities and environmental services: agriculture and marine 
industries. Boston's industry clusters will fail loosely within this framework. 

The industry clusters will serve not oniy as an organizational framework for 
existing school-to-career efforts, but also as a way in which Boston can 
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systematically go aoout recruiting businesses and coordinating their involve- 
ment. Initial responsibilities for each industry cluster include developing a 
range of work-based learning experiences (from job shadowing to appren- 
ticeships) and supplying schools with business partners to jointly develop 
career pathway curricula. Moreover each industry cluster will be chaired by 
a business leader, who. with staff assistance from the PlC. will help guide 
the cluster's recruitment strategy and support the members involved in 
school -to-careers. 

Using Information Systems to Coordinate Employer Involvement 
A kev issue in moving to scale is developing a system to coordinate 
the process of recruiting business partners for the many schools 
seeking to provide their students with work-based learning oppor- 
tunities. A frequent complaint lodged by employers that are 
recruited to partner with schools is that they are approached by 
many different school personnel at many different times through- 
out the vear. School and community leaders must organize when 
and how often employers should be approached, as well as who 
will serve as the point person on the school side who will coordi- 
nate the recruitment activity. North Clackamas stands out as one 
community that has established a business recruitment and stu- 
dent placement process that is centrally coordinated, yet respon- 
sive to student and staff needs through the effective use of staff and 
technological resources. 



As a first step in scaling up the work-based learning component for 
students. North Clackamas hopes to provide a significant number of this 
year's and all of next year's ninth-grade class with job-shadowing opportunities. 
In conjunction with the Clackamas County School-to-Work Coalition, the 
North Clackamas School District has begun an aggressive business recruit- 
ment effort Three staff members— one from North Clackamas School 
District, one from the Employment Department office and the third from 
the county's Employment. Training, and Business Services — are primarily 
responsible for recruiting businesses for the county's schools: staff at the 
individual schools are responsible for placing students. The three recruiters 
avoid stepping on each other's toes by periodically reviewing and updating 
a master list of employers in the county and dividing the list among the 
three of them. 

While this is an important step in coordinating this process, the most 
impressive coordination and organization is exhibited at a later stage — 
when schools begin placing stuaents. Thanks to computer technology and 
training provided by the Employment Department, school staff and the 
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county s business recruiters ra.e access to a networked database. This 
allows recruiters to input the °ames of businesses they have approached 
and any relevant information aoout job-shadowing opportunities (e.g.. the 
types of |Obs to which students may be exposed, how many students each 
business will accommodate in a given time period, and appropriate dress). 
School staff, who are responsioie for preparing students for job shadows as 
well as placing tnem. have access to this information from their individual 
schools. Once they make the -ecessary arrangements for a job shadow 
vVith a given business, school staff then put this information into the 
database which tracks students ^ aced with eacn business and helps school 
staff coordinate their placement efforts. 

School Performance as a Criterion for Hiring 
Unless employers seriously consider school performance in their 
hiring decisions, students who see little relevance between school 
and work and few rewards for doing well in school will continue 
to put in a minimum amount of effort and time or drop out of 
school altogether. When employers begin using school perfor- 
mance as a criterion in hiring decisions, students get a strong a 
message about the value and relevance of education, and employers 
become more vested in the education provided students. This in 
turn leads to increased employer interest in and involvement with 
curriculum design and stronger partnerships between employers 
and schools. 



To demonstrate the districts confidence in its educational system and its 
commitment to its students, as well as to encourage local employers to 
value school performance r their hiring decisions, the Jefferson County 
Public Schools is developing a Graouate Guarantee Initiative. This Graduate 
Guarantee would be provided for JCPS graduates who have achieved a high 
school diploma, an Integrated A cademic Portfolio, and a Certificate of Initial 
Mastery. (The Integrated Academic Portfolio is an accumulation of work 
demonstrating the six Kentucky Education Reform Act goals and academic 
expectations. The Certificate of Initial Mastery is to be awarded to students 
based on a rigorous education program and represents a student’s cumula- 
tive accomplishments over several years.) Employers who hired students 
with these credentials would be guaranteed that the students met the 
knowledge and competencies certified by the district. If employers were 
not satisfed that a given student had the certified skills and knowledge, 
the district would retrain the graduate at no expense to the employer or 
to the graduate 
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Ensuring Quality in Worksite Placements 

Scaling up school-to-careers requires the involvement of large 
numbers of employers in the community. This pressure to generate 
sufficient employer partners can have a detrimental effect on the 
quality of worksite placements provided to students unless care is 
taken to ensure that students will be receiving a worthwhile expe- 
rience. in order for work-based learning to play a central role in 
a student's education, the experiences must complement what 
students are learning in school, and there must be ways to assess 
what students have learned at work. In the communities we have 
selected, employer interest in participating in school-to-career 
programs is strong. A central task over the next few years is to 
transform employer enthusiasm for school-to-careers into meaningful 
work-based learning placements for students. 

The BCI Five-year Goals address the issue of quality work-based 
learning by specifying that training experiences be well-supervised 
and linked to what students learn in school, and that employers 
validate students' achievement of foundation employment skills. 
While the goals are not very prescriptive about what constitutes a 
quality work-based learning experience, from its work in the field, 
JFF has distilled 10 design elements (see Sidebar) that are critical 
to quality work-based learning. These elements include a well- 
structured training plan that focuses on the development of broad, 
transferable skills. This year JFF has begun working with Boston 
both to help them create a workable template for training plans and 
a strategy to encourage their widespread use. 



The Boston Private Industry Council (PIC) facilitates over 3.500 paid sum* 
mer and afterschool placements and has begun to concentrate «ts efforts 
on creating quality work-based learning experiences for students who 
receive these jobs. A committee that includes local employers, teachers. PIC 
staff, and JFF staff have developed a draft worksite learning guide that spec- 
ifies the core competencies that students can learn through structured 
worksite experiences. As a companion piece to this learning guide, the 
committee also drafted a user-friendly template that can be used by work- 
site supervisors, students, and PIC staff as thev develop individual training 
plans. PIC staff have begun training student supervisors on how to use 
these materials to draft training p ans for t^e-r student employes. JFF 
intends to share these exemplarv training pvr . and the lessons learned 
from developing and implement'ng them th the other Benchmark 
Communities in the near future. 



TEN ELEMENTS OF 

QUALITY WORKSITE 

LEARNING 4 

1 . Partners formally agree on the 
goals of the work-based learning 
program and how to achieve them. 

2. Student learning at the work- 
place progresses according to a 
structured plan. 

3* Work-based learning experiences 
promote the development of 
broad, transferable skills. 

4. School-based activities help 
students distill and deepen 
lessons of work experience. 

5. Student learning at the worksite 
is documented and assessed. 

6« The program prepares students 
to enter the workplace. 

7. Students receive ongoing support 
and counseling. 

8. The program provides orientation, 
training, and ongoing support to 
worksite and school staff. 

9. Administrative structures are 
established to coordinate and 
manage the worksite component 

10. Mechanisms exist to assure the 
quality of students' work-based 
learning experiences. 



* Susan Goldberger, Richard Kazis, and 
Mary Kathleen O'Flanagan. January 
1994. Learning Through Work : Designing 
and Implementing Quality Worksite 
Learning for Higt School Students. New 
York: Manpower Demonstration 
Research Corporation. 
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Emerging Lessons in Engaging Sufficient Numbers 
of Employers 

The power of formal compacts cannot be overestimated . 
Although sweeping state education reform laws have played a 
major role in at least three of the five Benchmark Communities, 
formal compacts between local community partners seem to be 
an even more powerful lever for change. Over the course of the 
year, it has become clear that Boston has benefited from long- 
term investment and commitment from business, education, 
and government leaders who have formally agreed on three 
separate occasions over the course of 13 years to the Boston 
Compact. While the other communities have made substantial 
progress in their school-to-career system-building efforts, 
Boston seems to enjoy the greatest breadth of leadership and has 
moved the furthest in identifying implementation milestones to 
measure the progress of its system-building efforts. School-to- 
career system building in Boston is led mainly by key individuals 
from major corporations, city government, the school system, 
and other community leaders who have been associated with 
the work of the Compact for many years. In addition, the 
Compact's emphasis on measurable outcomes has influenced 
the school-to-career system-building efforts as well. The School 
District of Philadelphia has also recognized the power of formal 
agreements between community partners and is working 
towards its own compact with local employers. 
At least two other Benchmark Communities are moving in 
this direction. 

% Responsibility for employer recruitment must be carefully 
coordinated. Prior to their involvement in the BCI, all five com- 
munities fostered partnerships between individual schools and 
businesses. While this type of approach to education /business 
partnerships may have worked quite effectively with a limited 
number of schools, as more and more schools become involved 
in school-to-careers, employers have begun to express frustra- 
tion and confusion over the unconnected and multiple requests 
they receive from schools. 

As an alternative to school-driven employer recruitment 
approaches, the use of a single agency with responsibility for 
coordinating employer recruitment activity throughout the 
community may be the best way to maximize recruitment 
efforts and reduce confusion and frustration. This is not to say 
that school-level efforts to secure business partners have no 
place within the system, but rather that these efforts should 
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occur within a svstem-building framework that is agreed upon 
bv the various parties and overseen by a central agency. 

*2. Recruiting employers through industry clusters is beneficial to 
partnerships . Using industry or business clusters to organize sys- 
tem-wide employer recruitment is an effective and efficient 
method. Through these clusters, recruitment efforts can be tar- 
geted at the industries with the greatest labor market presence 
and/or potential for growth, and career pathways can be devel- 
oped in the form of entry-level jobs for graduates and/or 
student support for further education and training. Moreover, 
recruitment efforts can be enhanced by using business partners 
to recruit other employers in their industry. 

Industry clusters also foster the development of a collective 
industry voice. Whereas some trade associations may serve this 
purpose, trade associations do not cover the full range of 
emplovers in a community. Likewise, employer organizations 
such as chambers of commerce that represent a diversity of 
employers, tend to speak for businesses in general, rather than 
the specific needs and interests of specific subsectors. On the 
other hand, the use of industry clusters in school-to-career sys- 
tem building creates a forum for industry-based information 
sharing and linking with community-wide economic and work- 
force development systems. 



BUILDING THE INFRASTRUCTURE TO 
CONNECT SCHOOL AND WORK 

Developing the infrastructure that can link the worlds of education 
and employment on a system-wide basis remains a challenge to all 
Benchmark Communities. At a minimum, building this infrastruc- 
ture means: 

establishing a governance body that can effectively champion 
and direct svstem-building efforts; and 

creating a means of managing and coordinating partnership 
activities so that the partnership becomes institutionalized. 

This section describes what is needed in school-to-career gover- 
nance structures as initiatives expand within their communities. 
In addition, this section addresses some salient issues related to 
managing and coordinating partnership activities. 

Governing the Partnership 

Our work in the five communities during this past year has 
demonstrated that a governance structure is vital to the svstem- 
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Peer Learning 

There are no easy answers to 
many of the implementation 
issues involved in creating a 
school-to-career system. Those 
who have struggled through a 
particular problem are often in 
the best position to give advice 
to others. And, by acting as con- 
sultants to other efforts, partners 
sharpen their abilities to be 
reflective and analytic about their 
work, and thus become better 
able to solve problems in their 
own communities as they arise. 



building process. In each community, it is essential to create a 
leadership body that can champion the cause of school-to-work. 
Such a champion is needed to develop understanding and support 
among educators, employers, and the public and to keep commu- 
nities focused on imagining and creating an entirely new system. It 
is this governing body that should set goals and benchmarks to set 
school-to-work on its proper course and ensure its accountability to 
the community. 

School-to-career efforts involve, at a minimum, a partnership of 
schools and employers. When creating large-scale school-to-work 
systems, the involvement of other parties— including government 
agencies, community organizations, labor unions, and parents — 
become even more important for success. With so many parties 
involved in the complex task of creating a school-to-career system 
for the entire community, there is a clear need for a governing body 
that represents the various interests and fulfills essential functions, 
such as: setting policy; designing and reviewing program imple- 
mentation; and monitoring program performance. 



The peer-learning assistance that 
JFF provides comes in many 
forms and from many sources. 
One of the most powerful kinds 
of assistance JFF provides is con- 
necting the sites to one another. 
We do this in several ways, 
including electronically. Leaders 
in each of the Benchmark 
Communities are members of 
JFFs OnLine STC Network. This 
gives them ongoing access to JFF, 
one another, the complete STC 
Network membership list, as well 
as information on funding, legisla- 
tion, and recent best-practice 
examples. 



Membership in this body should typically include the superinten- 
dent of the school district, presidents of local community colleges 
and universities, CEOs of the large and influential companies in the 
region, the city's mayor and/or the county superintendent, and 
presidents of key community, labor, parent, and business organizatioas. 

In all of the Benchmark Communities, high-level advisory' groups 
for systemic educational reform efforts already exist. Whether 
existing groups in the Benchmark Communities assumed this role 
or new governing bodies have been created, JFF's work with all 
five communities has focused on ensuring that the group: 

represents all the parties that should be involved in school-to- 
career system-building; 

sees itself as the entity responsible for directing and monitoring 
the svstem-building process; 



In addition to providing elec- 
tronic access to the sites, JFF has 
sponsored two intersite confer- 
ences that build on the strengths 
each of the communities brings 
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sets goals, measures progress, and holds stakeholders account- 
able; and 

has sufficient authority to fulfill this role. 

One key challenge facing all of the communities as they attempt 
to establish a leadership body is uneven commitment among the 
various partners. In three of the communities (Milwaukee, 
Philadelphia, and North Clackamas), the school system is leading 
school-to-career scale-up efforts; in the other two (Boston and 
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Jefferson Countv) employer intermediaries have served as catalysts 
for these efforts, with the school system becoming an increasingly 
active partner. Establishing an equal partnership is a delicate 
process, but one that is necessary to ensure the level of commit- 
ment that it takes to create a comprehensive school-to-career 
system. As communities solidify this partnership, great care must 
be taken to ensure not just that the governing body represents the 
collective community leadership, but that all parties recognize 
their role and stake in the creation of the school-to-career system. 
Then and onlv then can organizational accountability for school-to- 
career scale-up be achieved. 

A second challenge in this area is that of balancing the need to 
establish clear goals with the need for an inclusionary process. 
Partnerships only work when member organizations are held 
accountable for outcomes. Otherwise they become empty exer- 
cises — members show up for obligatory meetings, but nothing 
tangible results. For this reason, JFF has structured its partnership 
with the five Benchmark Communities around a set of measurable 
five-year goals. 

While agreed upon outcomes and implementation milestones are 
critical to complicated initiatives such this one, the process of 
developing them is equally important. For all parties to be com- 
mitted to and accountable for system building, they must be part of 
the initial decisions around how the system should be designed 
and its implementation evaluated. JFF and the community gover- 
nance bodies have taken great pains to include school leadership 
teams, emplovers, and other front-line participants in refining the 
five-vear goals, and establishing measures of progress. 



One of the most promising governance structures that has evotved to date 
is Boston's School-to-Career Steering Committee. Built upon a solid foun- 
dation of commitment under the Boston Compact, the Schooi-to-Career 
Steering Committee comprises leaders from business, the school district. 
City government, higher education, and the community, jobs for the Future 
also has a presence on this committee; jFF's President. Hilary Pennington, 
serves as a member. 
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to the Initiative and capitalize on 
the momentum of the collective. 

In January 1995* JFF held the first 
intersite conference for the 
Benchmark Communities in 
Philadelphia. A second mini-BCI 
conference was held in Boston 
this summer, the day before JFF’s 
annual National Leadership 
Forum on School-to-Work 
Transition. At each conference, 
the communities used tine time 
to get to know one another; visit 
local school-to-career program 
sites; share reports of initial 
progress and setbacks; reflect 
upon where they had been; and 
strategize about where they 
wanted to go. 

The intersite conferences are 
held in the Benchmark 
Communities themselves so that 
participants have the chance to 
actually see and learn from each 
community’s school-to-career 
activities and to foster relation- 
ships among local practitioners. 
Similarly, JFF has arranged for 
leaders from a number of 
Benchmark Communities to visit 
other Benchmark and non- 
Benchmark sites to expand their 
knowledge about the variety of 
models being implemented and 
how implementation issues are 
being resolved in different settings. 



The Stee r mg Committee is responsible for the overall direction of 
the school-to-career initiative in Boston, which includes setting the vision, 
developing an action plan and monitoring the plan's progress. Much of the 
committees work is accomplished through a subcommittee structure that 
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gives school and business partners at the operational level a chance to 
influ: TiLe the system's vision and goals directly. 



Dissemination off 
Best Practice 

While site visits are a powerful 
technical assistance strategy, they 
have their limitations. First it 
not financially feasible to visit 
each and every "best practice” 
program or initiative identified. 
Second, only small numbers of 
people can typically be accommo- 
dated on site visits; Third, site 
visits often don’t provide the 
depth or the kind of information 
that is sought by practitioners. 

For instance, examples of inte- 
grated curricula are difficult to 
fully observe or appreciate in a 
one- or two-day visit to an entire 
program. 

Thus, to complement the obser- 
vation of best-practice sites, JFF 
has placed a high priority on the 
dissemination of information to 
all the Benchmark Communities 
that highlights leading-edge 
school-to-career design and 
implementation across the 
United States. In the first year, 
much of this dissemination effort 
has focused on examples of inte- 
grated curricula. All of the 
Benchmark Communities have 
expressed a need for concrete 
examples of applied academics 
and ways to integrate different 
career themes into core academic 

(continued on page 51) 



During the first year, the Steering Committee focused on; 

• translating the BCI Five-year Goals into a set of measurable outcomes 
that the partners could hold eacn otner accountable for achieving: 

• defining the roles and responsibilities of the partners for implementing 
these outcomes: and 

• establishing realistic and relevant performance indicators to monitor 
progress of the initiative. 



While not as far along as Boston in solidifying its partnersmp ana identify- 
ing an appropriate governing body. Jefferson County’s recent efforts in this 
area deserve mention, particularly -or tne role that government is playing >n 
system building. More so than in any other Benchmark Community, city and 
county government leaders in Jefferson County have become increasingly 
critical players in school-to-career scale-up efforts. Given a real need for 
a well-trained adult workforce in the area, employers, educators and 
community leaders have recently begun discussing how plans for a school- 
to-career system fit within the broader context of workforce development. 
City and county officials are not only involved in initial discussions around a 
comprehensive workforce-development system, they are serving as key 
players, along with top business and education leaders, in convening the 
various parties and driving the system -building process. 

Managing and Coordinating Partnership Activities 

A second task in building the infrastructure relates to institutional- 
izing the partnership. The BCI Five-year Goals call for the 
communities to establish a new institution with a stable funding 
base to implement the basic goals of this new social partnership. 
JFF has learned from its previous work with school-to-career 
initiatives that without some type of intermediary organization to 
serve as broker between schools and employers and to coordinate 
activities that are beyond the scope of either individual party, a 
school-to-career partnership cannot be sustained. 

Establishing this coordinating institution as a neutral body is 
challenging. It may take a struggle between the various parties to 
establish equality of ownership. Even if founded on such a basis 
of equality, an intermediary organization may, over time, lose its 
credibility as a non-biased coordinating entity; it may come to be 
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viewed as primarily serving the interests of either the school system, 
business, or itself. Thus, while there clearly is a need for some type 
of recognized and agreed-upon structure to manage and coordinate 
the partnership, it has become less clear that a single intermediary 
agency is the best approach. In fact, a dual management structure 
now appears to be the most feasible approach. 

Althougn management of the overai' initiative in each of the Bencnmark 
Communities is shared among the \anous partners, at least four of the 
communities are moving toward a dual management structure that provides 
one institutional home for school-reiated partnership activities ana a seDa- 
rate one for those activities that reiate to business participation. 

On the school side, all five Benchrr\y< Communities have identified district- 
level coorainators whose primary responsibility is the dav-to-day manage- 
ment of scaling up school-tocareers. These coordinators either report 
directly to the superintendent or to an assistant superintendent. 

On the business side, four of the Benchmark Communities have identified 
intermediary organizations which are primarily responsible for organizing 
business participation. Two of these communities are using what are 
common intermediaries in schooi-to-career partnerships: Boston is using 
its Private Industry Council and Jefferson County is using the Kentuckiana 
Education and Workforce Institute, which is affiliated with the local chamber 
of commerce. 



On the other hand. Philadelphia and Milwaukee are creating new interme- 
diaries to organize business participation. Milwaukee is in the process of 
setting up a new office to coordinate the efforts of several existing com- 
munity and business organizations that share responsibility for linking 
schools and businesses. In Philadelphia, an Oversight Board — composed of 
leaders of business and industry, labor organizations, civic organizations, and 
youth development and workforce development organizations — will have 
the responsibility of developing the intermediary. 

Emerging Lessons in Building the 

School-to-Career Infrastructure 

The importance of an overarching governing body cannot be 
overstated. Our work this year in the communities convinced 
us of the need for a governing body to oversee and direct the 
system-building process. Without it, communities must rely on 
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(continued from page 50) 

programs. Because of JFF’s pres- 
ence in the field, we are able to 
identify and access curricula that 
the individual Benchmark 
Communities would find chal- 
lenging to locate. As a service to 
the communities, we have begun 
compiling examples of curricula, 
disseminating them to teachers 
and school district personnel in 
the five sites, and hope to establish 
a catalogued library which all of 
the communities can access 
electronically. 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



one party (usually the school system or a business intermediary) 
to drive the system-building efforts. This often results in lop- 
sided commitment and progress in scaling up school-to-careers. 
A governing body that represents all vested interests and has 
significant clout in a community solidifies the various parties' 
commitment to the initiative, ensures that progress will be 
systematically monitored and assessed, and establishes 
accountability for the entire process. 

* a Am inclusionary process for setting goals and performance indi- 
cators helps build consensus and momentum , While tangible 
goals and implementation milestones are critical in complicated 
initiatives s-xh as this one, the process of developing them is 
equally important. The strength of the partnership lies in its 
ability to collectively define what it is trying to accomplish, how 
it is going to get there, and what specific role each party plays in 
this process. Differences in organizational culture and language 
can actually be very helpful in this regard, since these force 
all partners to clarify the purpose of the partnership and the 
concrete commitments each is making. In addition to building 
consensus among the parties, establishing clear intermediate 
performance milestones through an inclusionary process helps 
build momentum by motivating partners to follow through 
on their commitments, and allows celebration of short-term 
accomplishments. 

^ Finding an appropriate single home for school-to-career 
partnerships in a community is unlikely in the short-run . 
Institutionalizing the partnership may eventually require the 
creation of a new institution to coordinate and manage partner- 
ship activities that are beyond the scope of any one party. 
However, in the meantime, a joint management structure 
in which managers from both the education and employer 
communities work together to coordinate activities is preferable 
to identifying an intermediary that lacks the capacity to perform 
this function. Perhaps as a partnership matures, a new 
hybrid institution that represents a true blending of interests 
will be created. 
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hum Fournier is the manager of a $500,000 KFC Mobile Restaurant — the only 
le like it in the world . He has a staff of 85 students who are in the Business 
lanagcnient/Entrepreneurship Program at Central High School. The restaurant 
o crated at a SS.725.SS profit last year. The profit is being used for scholarships for 
to seniors participating in the project. Xine tv-aght percent of its students are 
mtinuing their education beyond high school. Quan has won a full scholarship 
i Berea College where he will major in Business Administration. 

HAPTER III 



/ \ s we reflect upon the progress of the past year, it is 
\ important to note that the Benchmark Communities 
JL A themselves deserve significant credit for wading 
through some very difficult issues, overseeing the day-to-day plan- 
ning and implementation, rallying their troops, and making signif- 
icant headway in the system-building process. Not all of this work 
has been detailed in this report; but we do hope that the depth and 
breadth of their current efforts and future plans are captured here. 



Despite the significant progress that has been made in this first 
year, there is still much work that lies ahead in the creation of 
school-to-career systems. The issues that have dominated this first 
year — building consensus around a common vision, crafting and 
implementing staff development plans to reach that vision, scaling 
up employer involvement, and identifying appropriate governance 
structures for the system-building process — will continue to be 
addressed. In addition, other issues are becoming more pressing 
and will likely require a good deal of attention from JFF and the 
communities themselves. A synopsis of some of the most chal- 
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lenging aspects of our work to date, as well as the implications for 
future work on the BCI follows. 

MANAGING THE CHANGE PROCESS IN A 
DYNAMIC ENVIRONMENT 

Managing a change process as complicated and comprehensive as 
one envisioned by this initiative requires a significant investment 
of staff time and energy. One of the most challenging aspects of 
this ambitious initiative is recognizing the limitations within which 
we work (e.g., there are rarely enough resources — people, money, 
or time — to do everything we want to do), without allowing our- 
selves to be consumed by what we cannot accomplish this week, 
this month, or this year. 

In addition, communities are dynamic entities. Despite a rigorous 
selection process, circumstances, people, and political agendas are 
bound to change over the five years of this Initiative and have 
already changed within the course or this first year. This cannot be 
avoided. Communities are comprised of people with differing 
opinions about how we should educate our youth, and businesses 
and schools that have varying opinions of one another's perfor- 
mance and intentions. Furthermore, communities have uneven 
and sometimes unstable leadership within their educational, 
employment, and civic institutions that are key to the school-to- 
career svstem-building process. 

Four out of the five school districts in this initiative have new 
superintendents. Although the full ramifications of their depar- 
tures have yet to be seen, based upon current opinions and activi- 
ties in the communities it appears that school-to-careers is weath- 
ering the storm. JFF's and the Benchmark Communities' collective 
efforts to build broad-based consensus and movement around 
school-to-careers may be partly responsible. The communities 
have accomplished a good deal in this area by publicly stating that 
school-to-careers is a top priority for the district; soliciting input 
from school staff about the design of the school-to-career system; 
and providing resources, staff, and professional development 
opportunities to schools that have embraced school-to-careers as a 
reform strategy. JFF has provided advice and assistance to the 
communities in all of these areas and has taken great pains not to 
be seen as one party's advocate, but as the neutral convenor of the 
various interests and institutions within the community. JFF and 
the Benchmark Communities have taken care to ensure that school- 
to-careers is not perceived as one community leader's agenda that 
lasts only as long as that person is a driving force in the community. 
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SCHOOL-TO-CAREER SYSTEM BUILDING INVOLVES 
MORE THAN SCHOOLS AND EMPLOYERS 



In each of the Communities, JFF has spent a substantial amount of 
time and energy getting to know most of the players involved in 
the school-to-career system-building process; gaining their trust 
and respect; understanding the community's educational history, 
economic climate, and political landscape; and determining what 
niche JFF can play within this context. We believe JFF has estab- 
lished the kind of rapport necessary with each community to 
effectively contribute to their system-building efforts. Yet, while 
there appears to be solid base of support in the communities for 
school-to-careers, this base is neither deep nor broad enough for us 
to become complacent about the task of consensus-building. There 
are at least three parties to which we have paid insufficient attention: 
school boards, parents, and state officials. 

Although we have encouraged school staff to keep school boards 
apprised of their school-to-career system-building efforts, it is 
becoming more and more apparent that JFF should play a more 
active role in educating school boards about school-to-careers and 
the BCI, and in keeping them "in the loop" about system-building 
efforts. Especially with the relatively short tenure of urban school 
superintendents, it is important that the leadership of the schools 
understands the concept of school-to-careers and is committed to 
the system-building process for the long term. 

Parents are also an important, but often overlooked, constituency. 
Philadelphia has probably been the most aggressive in not only 
informing, but including, parents in their recent school reform 
discussions and agenda. JFF and the communities will need to 
spend more time thinking about how best to involve parents in the 
school-to-career system-building process. If parents are not 
involved soon and in a meaningful way, they can quash further 
developments and even dismantle existing efforts. North 
Clackamas is experiencing some uncertainty about the future of 
school-to-careers, not so much because of lack of local support, but 
rather because of the debate currently being waged at the state 
level over Certificates of Initial and Advanced Mastery. Public 
anxiety and confusion about Oregon's educational reform law, 
adopted in 1991, is so strong that it is likely that the law will be 
revised and it mav be repealed. While the North Clackamas School 
District believes that it has the support of the business community 
and parents to continue its school-to-career efforts even if the law 
is repealed, thev are well aware of the need to better inform and 
involve the entire community in their system-building efforts. 
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As the Oregon example further illustrates, states are important 
players in the school-to-career system-building process. This is 
especially true given that the federal School to Work Opportunities 
Act provides money directly to states that are seen as leaders in 
creating state school-to-careers systems. While three of the 
Benchmark Communities (Jefferson County, Milwaukee, and 
North Clackamas) are in states that have received this funding 
from the federal government, we have not yet done enough to 
connect our local system-building efforts with the state system- 
building efforts. If we are to maximize resources and ensure that 
the lessons learned by these pioneering efforts are incorporated 
into state policy, JFF and the communities will need to develop 
stronger ties with state officials and a clearer understanding of 
what direction the state is heading. 

EVALUATING THE SYSTEM-BUILDING PROCESS 
AND PROGRESS 

To ensure continuous improvement within the Benchmark 
Communities and to benefit federal, state and local school-to- 
career system-building efforts, the work of the Benchmark 
Communities must be carefully monitored, documented, and 
evaluated. Their progress and setbacks must be showcased to federal, 
state, and local policymakers and practitioners. 

The strength and challenge of our research effort is that the BCI 
seeks to build an effective educational and labor market system for 
all youth. In contrast to traditional demonstration projects, this 
system-building strategy, while governed by school-to-career prin- 
ciples, is not defined by any one approach and has the potential to 
saturate an entire community. Furthermore, each of the communities 
involved is starting at a very different place in terms of existing 
school-to-career efforts, business and community involvement, 
level of resources available for system-building, and challenges. 
Although the Initiative's comprehensive nature makes evaluation 
of the process as well as its impacts more complicated, JFF believes 
it has developed an effective strategy that involves the communi- 
ties themselves in identifying appropriate performance indicators; 
includes significant documentation and analysis of system-build- 
ing strategies and implementation procedures; and attempts to 
assess institutional as well as student progress. 

With help from outside consultants and based upon this vear's 
work, JFF is currently refining its research design to ensure that the 
information that we collect will capture sufficiently the system- 
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building process as well as the impacts that this reform effort will 
yield. JFF will share this design with the Benchmark Communities 
in the near future to get their feedback and to begin negotiating 
access to student data, setting up the systems necessary for this 
data collection effort, and identifying appropriate program and 
comparison groups for the student outcomes analysis, which will 
be highlighted in the third-year and final reports. 

SUSTAINING MOMENTUM 

Building upon and sustaining current momentum in the 
Benchmark Communities is one of the most important tasks of the 
upcoming vears. The first year of any major school reform effort is 
typically a telling time about whether the changes envisioned have 
enough support to take root and flourish. In this respect, the BCI 
has passed a major test. The school-to-career system-building vision 
and initial efforts hove beat fairly well received; schooTto-careers is gain- 
ing recognition across all five Communities; the infrastructure for sus- 
taining a school-to-career system is slowly being built ; and the 
Communities see JFF as a resource, not an outside intruder. 

One way in which to build upon current momentum is through 
internal and external validation of the Communities' accomplish- 
ments to date. This means encouraging and helping the 
Communities to communicate their school-to-career plans and 
activities to their respective constituencies, continuing to showcase 
systemic thinking and implementation efforts at conferences for 
the Benchmark Communities, and paying increasing attention to 
publicizing the promising system-building strategies emerging in 
the communities to federal, state, and local policymakers, practi- 
tioners, the media, and the general public 

This report is one of the first written accounts to showcase the work 
of the Benchmark Communities. In addition to the reports and 
other written materials that JFF will generate about this initiative, 
the Benchmark Communities themselves will increasingly serve as 
national advocates for the school-to-career movement. Last sum- 
mer their work was highlighted at JFF's National Leadership 
Forum in Boston attended by over 1,700 educators, business leaders, 
policymakers, labor representatives, superintendents, students, 
and community leaders who met to advance, share, and learn 
about state-of-the-art school-to-career systems and components. 

This first year, while an important milestone to pass, may actually 
be one of the easiest. As the novelty and excitement of being 
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chosen to participate in the BCI wears off, the upcoming years will 
really test the viability of current plans, the patience of those 
involved in this difficult process to keep working at their long- 
term goals, and the capacity of JFF to continue motivating and 
guiding the Communities in their school-to-career system-build- 
ing efforts. Nevertheless, with the commitment and enthusiasm 
exhibited this first year, we approach this next year with optimism 
and with a greater understanding and appreciation of the work 
that lies ahead. tUt 
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APPENDIX I 



THE BENCHMARK C O M M U N I T I E S — site information 1 





BOSTON 


JEFFERSON 

COUNTY 


MILWAUKEE 


NORTH 

CLACKAMAS 


PHILADELPHIA 


Population 


575,000 


665,000 


630,000 


81,217 


1.5 million 


Total School 
Population 


57,000 


96,000 


100,000 


13,787 


211,805 


Ethnicity of Total 
School Population (%) 












African-American 


48 


33 


59 


1 


65 


Asian 


9 




4 


5 


6 


Latino/a 

Native American 


22 




1 I 
1 


4 

1 


9 


White 


21 


66 


25 


89 


20 


Number of 
Participating Schools 






8 out of 1 5 
high schools 




2o high schools 


5 out of 1 6 
high schools 


5 out of 22 
high schools 


10 out of 21 
middle schools 


3 high schools 


7 middle schools 
1 8 elementary 








25 out of 1 1 1 




schools 








elementary schools 






Number of 
Participating Students 


6,000 


6,645 


30,000 


4,087 


19,828 


Dropout/Completion 
Rates (%) 


27.8 (cohort 
dropout) 

8.7 (annual 


90 (cohort 
completion) 


38 (cohort 
dropout) 


79 (cohort 
completion) 

6.4 (annual 


7 (annual dropout) 




dropout; 






dropout) 




Postsecondary 
Enrollment (%) 


90 (exam-school 
graduates) 


63 (includes 
2- and 4-year 
colleges and 
technical schools) 


71 (includes 
4-year colleges 
and vocational/ 


84 


69 (includes 
4-year colleges 
and vocational/ 




53 (non-exam- 
school graduates) 


technical training 
schools) 




technical training 
schools) 



1 Data included in thus table is the most recent available. 

2 Approximately 20 percent of Boston high school students — selected on the basis of grades and entry exam scores — attend Boston's exam schools. The 
remainder attend one of 13 non-exam schools. 
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APPENDIX 2 

BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

THE BOSTON COMPACT MISSION AND 
GOALS STATEMENT 

The goal of the Boston Compact is to assure that Boston Public Schools students graduate from high school and are 
educationally prepared to meet the demands of higher education and business in a changing global economy. 

The twofold Compact mission of preparation and opportunity commits all signers to measurable improvements in 
two aspects of public education: 

(A) All Compact signers will make a commitment that the Boston Public Schools will have the leadership and 
training needed to bring about significant school improvement. 

(B) All graduates will have measurable success for at least two years after graduation. This commitment will 
promise a future in higher education, training, and careers for every Boston graduate. Every graduate will 
be assured the opportunity' for a degree, advanced learning, and a career. Appropriate support to families 
and children will be provided from an early age. 

The goals have been developed and endorsed by the Boston School Committee, the Superintendent of Schools, the 
Mavor, the Boston Private Industry Council, the Coordinating Committee, the Boston Higher Education Partnership, 
and the Boston Teachers' Union. 

Goal I Access to Employment and Higher Education 
Goal 2 Commitment to Innovation 

Goal 3 Comprehensive Curriculum, Achievable Standards, and Effective Assessment Methods 
Goal 4 Training and Professional Development 
Goal 5 Support for Parents and Families 
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JEFFERSON COUNTY, KENTUCKY 

MODEL FOR JEFFERSON COUNTY PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS MAGNET CAREER ACADEMY 



i 



Advanced Curriculum 



Industry Advisory 
Group 



Adult Access to 
Academy Programs 



Articulation Joint Programs/ 
Technical Preparations 



Integrated Curriculum 

Faculty/Industry 

Exchanges 

Demonstration of 
Advanced Proficiencies 



Co-op/ 

Intern Programs 



Career Passport/Transition Services 



Student Support Services Center 



Youth 

Apprenticeships 



Technology Education 
Laboratories 



Child-Care 

Facilities 



Career 

Beginnings 



Joint Academy, 
Industry, and/or 
University Training 

t / 

Business/Industry 
Linkages 
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APPENDIX 4 

MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

MILWAUKEE PUBLIC SCHOOLS: 
CHARACTERISTICS OF A 
SCHOOL-TO-WORK SCHOOL 

(1) The K- 1 2 goals are the basis for school-to-work. The school-to-work process is how Milwaukee Public 
Schools (MPS) will fully implement its K-12 teaching and learning goals. 

(2) School-to-work is rigorous. Schooi-to-work enables all students to successfully complete established 
performance requirements and meet high standards. 

( 3 ) School-to-work means equity. This means making significant progress toward eliminating gender, ethnic, 
and racial achievement gaps, and not tracking on the basis of higher or lower achievement levels. 

( 4 ) School-to-work is comprehensive. All students and teachers in a school are involved within school-to- 
work in three years. At least 25 percent are involved in the first year. 

( 5 ) School-to-work links school and community All students are engaged in community/work-based expe- 
riences that impact on student learning and connect students to the community and the world of work. 

(*) Schooi-to-work means integrated studies. Students spend at least 25 percent of their time engaged in 
projects that are multidisciplinary; directly connect academic skills and work; lead to complex learning and 
problem solving; and involve inquiry as the basis of teaching and learning. 

(7) School-to-work has themes or focus programs. School-to-work schools have themes or focus programs 
around which the integrated curriculum and community-business partnerships are organized. 

(®) School-to-work means teams or“families." In school-to-work, students and teachers collaborate in teams 
or "families" over a period of time. 

( 9 ) School-to-work means ail students are prepared for postsecondary education. School-to-work schools 
should enable students to meet high academic standards in all areas so all students graduate with a wide 
range of options. School-to-work schools also help students understand the link between careers and 
postsecondary education. 

( 10 ) School-to-work involves parents. School-to-work requires that parents are meaningfully involved in the 
ongoing implementation of school-to-work and kept well informed about the school's school-to-work 
goals, activities, and results. 

(11) In school-to-work, assessment improves teaching and learning. Under school-to-work, the primary 
purpose of assessment is to measure the difference school-to-work is making in the achievement of 
students and to improve teaching and learning. 
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APPENDIX 5 

NORTH CLACKAMAS, OREGON 



CERTIFICATE OF INITIAL MASTERY 
GRADES K- I 0 1 



i 




*K- 10 Only 



1 From the District Improvement Plan for Certificate of Initial Mastery and Alternative Learning Environments, January 1 W. 
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APPENDIX 6 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 

SUMMARY OF PHILADELPHIA’S CHILDREN 
ACHIEVING ACTION PLAN 



I. Set High Expectations for Everyone 

• Establish rigorous graduation and opportunity-to-learn standards. 

• Create an Office of Equity Assurance and a school culture that is flexible and innovative. 

II. Design Accurate Performance Indicators to Hold Everyone Accountable for Results 

• Implement a system of performance-based assessments tied to the new high standards for all students. 

• Design an incentive system for staff that links achievement by all students to rewards and penalties and establish 
an Office of Standards, Assessment and Accountability. 

• Negotiate agreements with the city's companies, postsecondary institutions, and unions to assure that all 
students who meet the graduation standards are admitted to college or hired for a job. 

III. Shrink the Centralized Bureaucracy and Let Schools Make More Decisions 

• Reorganize schools by feeder pattern, creating small learning communities with school councils to govern 
school-wide policies and resources. 

• Restructure and downsize the central office in order to emphasize a system of client-centered services and supports. 

IV. Provide Intensive and Sustained Professional Development to All Staff 

• Make ample professional development resources convenient for teachers and administrators to use. 

• Provide specific professional development opportunities — ongoing and transitional — that target priority needs. 

V. Make Sure That All Students Are Ready For Schools 

• Provide a full-day kindergarten program to all eligible children. 

• In partnership with the Departments of Health and Human Services, create a Children and Families Authority. 

VI. Provide Students with the Community Supports and Services They Need to Succeed in School 

• Ensure that each school has an ongoing relationship with at least one community-based organization. 

• Recruit and match 10,000 new volunteers with schools. 

• Link students, including those who are pregnant or parenting, with health and social services agencies. 

VII. Provide Up-to-Date Technology and Instructional Materials 

• Conduct a comprehensive analysis and make a five-year recommendation of what technology and information 
will be needed to support student learning. 

• Ensure that schools have the resources and support needed to transform libraries into technology resource centers 
and to provide one computer for every six students. 

• Consolidate responsibility for the District's technology infrastructure into a single office. 

VIII. Engage the Public in Shaping, Understanding, Supporting, and Participating in School Reform 

• Build the capacity of all District staff to be better ambassadors for educational excellence. 

• C ntinue listening closely to what the community expects from its schools and its children and develop account- 
ability tools to help the public assess the District's performance. 

• Develop messages and strategies that explain what Philadelphia schools are doing and why in order to mobilize 
and organize the community in support of public education. 

IX. Ensure Adequate Resources and Use Them Effectively 

• Investigate alternative financing opportunities. 

• Ensure that the District is using of all available resources to the maximum extent possible in both instructional 
and non-instructional areas. 

• Redesign teaching and learning so that the who, how, where, and when are viewed as variables and student 
achievement remains the constant. 
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APPENDIX 7 



JOBS FOR THE FUTURE 



BENCHMARK COMMUNITIES INITIATIVE APPLICATION INFORMATION 



Introduction 

This summer. Jobs for the Future, Inc. (JFF) will launch a major work-and-learning initiative. JFF plans to 
select four communities with which we will work intensively over the next five years to establish large-scale, 
high-quality school-to-work systems that improve education and access to the labor market for large num- 
bers of young people. The goal of this Benchmark Communities Initiative is to create compelling models of local 
school-to-work systems that demonstrate the feasibility of moving to scale and that provide a blueprint of 
how to get there. 

System-building Goals for Benchmark Communities 

Based on extensive involvement in both the program and policy sides of the school-to-work transition issue, 
JFF has developed what it believes are ambitious but realistic five-year goals for communities fully engaged 
in building comprehensive work and learning systems (see attached five-year goals statement). These bench- 
marks provide a means of measuring progress toward achieving the three main objectives of school-to-work 
transition reform: 

• Creation of new labor market arrangements which provide young people a system of organized access to 
quality employment. 

• Creation of more effective learning environments for all students through focused programs of study 
which integrate practical and theoretical instruction, and the worlds of school and work. 

• Substantial improvement in young people's access to higher education and high-skilled employment as a 
result of these labor market and education reforms. 

Three things should be clear upon review of JFF's goals for benchmark communities. First, our conception 
of operating a school-to-work system at scale involves improving educational quality and labor market con- 
nections for all students. Building a school-to-work system is not about improving vocational education for 
the "non-college bound." Rather, the aim is to better prepare every student for higher education and high-skilled 
employment through focused programs of study which make liberal use of workplaces as learning places. 

Second, JFF perceives the task of building a community school-to-work system as a task of transforming basic 
labor market practices and relationships to better meet the career aspirations of young people, as well as 
the human resources needs of employers. It involves constructing a new social compact between business, 
education, labor, and government which commits each partner to a tangible and structured role in connecting 
young, skilled people to quality jobs. 

Third, building a comprehensive work-and-leaming system in a community will take many years and extend 
beyond the five-year time frame of this benchmark project. However, communities in this initiative that 
achieve the five-year goals will have created strong foundation elements for a comprehensive system. 
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Benefits and Responsibilities 

JFF wants to establish deep and long-lasting relationships with its benchmark communities, participating 
as a full partner in each community's system-building efforts. Under the terms of this partnership, JFF is 
committed to providing the following resources to sites: 

• assistance on key system design and implementation issues identified by the community partners. This 
assistance will be provided by JFF staff and a selective group of national consultants with expertise in 
school reform and worksite learning. 

• creation of a national network to link the benchmark communities. To promote the development of its 
benchmark sites as a supportive community of change agents, JFF will sponsor national meetings and 
training sessions where sites can learn from each other, share best practices, and establish solid working 
relationships. In addition, JFF will employ a peer consultant model in which school, employer, and 
program staff from one benchmark site will serve as consultants to another site on issues of system design 
and implementation. 

• annual funding in the neighborhood of 5100,000 per community to be spent in accordance with negotiated 
agreements between JFF and the stakeholders at each location. JFF is in the process of raising these funds. 

In return, JFF expects serious commitment from the stakeholders in each community to work together toward 
the system-building goals of the initiative. The material a community submits in its application, as signed by 
the lead partners of the initiative, will form the basis for more involved and detailed negotiations between 
the community members and JFF staff. 

In addition, each community must be willing to share its experiences with the other communities chosen by 
JFF, participate in events JFF holds for the benefit of the benchmark communities, and allow the lessons of 
the five-year project to be disseminated nationally in JFF-produced research products. 

Selection Criteria 

JFF is looking for communities that have the capacity to move aggressively from a pilot stage to an 
organized system of work-and-leaming for young people. This will be the over-riding selection criterion. 
Specifically, to be selected as a benchmark community, an applicant will need to demonstrate: 

1. Broad and deep support of key leaders in the community to the vision and scale of work described by JFF's 
five-year goals. At a minimum, a community needs to show that school district leadership, key business 
leaders, and presidents of postsecondary institutions are committed to building a school-to-work system. 
Communities that can also show strong backing from the local teachers' union or organization, the school 
board, the mayor or chief executive officer of local government, local labor and community organizations, 
and parent groups will greatly strengthen their case. 

2. The ability to implement the education reform agenda described in the five-year goals statement. A com- 
munity needs to have established a solid track record of progress in implementing education reforms 
which support the development of a school-to-work system such as incorporation of experiential and pro- 
ject-based learning into the core curriculum and development of focused programs of study which inte- 
grate practical and academic learning. 
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3. A core of influential employers already participating in worksite learning programs. To achieve the goal 
of reaching scale within five years, a community needs to have some solid school-to-work programs 
already in place to build upon. 

4. Economic and political conditions which favor widespread employer participation in work-based learn- 
ing programs. Commitment from a core of leading employers is a necessary but not sufficient condition 
for generating community* wide employer involvement in a school-to-work system. A community with 
an expanding economy and a healthy base of employers is at an advantage in securing needed worksite 
placements. A community with a stagnant or shrinking economy will need to show evidence of other 
political and economic factors that can contribute to ensuring sufficient employer participation. 

5. A credible plan to finance scale-up of the school-to-work initiative and to institutionalize the initiative. 
Creating and staffing a new institution to connect school and work, as well as starting up new school 
programs, will take money. Communities need to show that they can finance this venture. Communities 
in leading states that are committed to supporting the development of a school-to-work system and that 
are well-positioned to receive federal implementation grants are at a distinct advantage. 



Selection Process 

The timeline for community selection and launching this initiative is as follows: 



March 14,1994 JFF sends out formal requests for applications. Over the next two months, JFF 
responds to applicants' questions. 

May 17, 1994 All applications must be received by JFF. 



June I, 1994 JFF selects six communities as finalists. These communities will receive visits from 

JFF staff over the following month. 

June 30, 1994 JFF selects two sites. The remaining four sites will be subject to further review and 

have the opportunity to alert JFF to additional program progress in the following 
three months. 

JFF will also use these months to formally begin partnering with the first two 
selections, negotiating use of JFF-supplied funds, and confirming commitments by 
community stakeholders. 



How to Apply 

All applications to become a JFF Benchmark Community must include the seven parts listed below (maxi- 
mum single-spaced page length is indicated for each part): 

• a cover letter, no more than one page; 

• an application cover sheet (a blank is attached to this document); 

• a description of the community context, no more than one page; 

• a portrait of the community's school-to-work vision, no more than three pages (excluding the required 
appendix listing participating employers); 
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• a progress report of any schooi-to-work elements already in place, no more than three pages; 

• a description of system-building strategy, no more than three pages; and 

• a summary of financing plans and budget, text no more than one page. 

Please note: JFF encourages applicant communities to use language, budget projections, or other material 
used in their proposals for Local Partnership Grants under the joint U.S. Department of Labor/ U.S. 
Department of Education School-to-Work Opportunities intiative. 

The cover letter should present the argument for selecting your community as a benchmark site. In other 
words, what features of your community partnership put it in an exceptional position to move aggressively 
from the pilot stage to full-scale implementation of a local school-to-work system? 

A pre-printed application cover sheet is enclosed. At a minimum, the proposal should be signed by the 
following partners: the superintendent of schools, key business leaders, the presidents of participating post- 
secondary institutions, and the board chair of the intermediary organization coordinating the partnership 
(if one exists). 

The portrait of the community's school-to-work vision should summarize the main features of the school-to- 
work system being built. The following questions can be used to guide your presentation: 

• How will your community's high schools be reshaped to better prepare students for high-skilled 

employment and higher education? 

- How wall high school programs be redesigned to promote integration of practical and theoretical leam- 

ing grouping of students and teachers in smaller units organized along career or thematic 

majors)? What percentage of students will participate in these programs? If these programs are not 
being designed to serve all students, describe the other major courses of study that will be available. 

- What role will work-based learning play in the curriculum? What types of work-based experiences will 
be available to students? 

- What reforms will be instituted to make new work and learning programs accessible to students who 
enter high school as discouraged and alienated learners? 

• How will labor market relationships be restructured to provide young people with a system of 

organized access to quality employment? 

- What mechanisms will be created to connect young people to high-quality employment opportunities? 
Specifically, what types of structured pathways will the system offer students to move into a good 
first job? 

- How will business involvement in school-to-work programs be organized? 

• What roles will postsecondary institutions play in your community's school-to-work system? 

- How will high school work-and-leaming programs be linked to postsecondary training programs? 

- What role w'ill worksite training play in postsecondary occupational education programs? Will 
apprenticeship-style on-the-job training be an important component of postsecondary occupational 
programs? 
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The progress report should give an overview of the school-to-work elements that the community has already 
put in place. In addition to the narrative, please attach a list of participating employers who are either 
currently providing or have committed to provide worksite training placements to secondary and 
postsecondary students. The list should include: 

• name of the firm 

• number of placements the firm will provide to secondary and postsecondary students during 1993-94 
school year and summer (e.g., "10 secondary and 5 postsecondary") 

• type of placement, duration of placement, and whether paid or unpaid (e.g., "one year traineeship; 10 to 
15 hrs/wk for 42 weeks; paid") 

.The narrative portion should include brief descriptions of the following: 

• the membership and status of your local school-to-work partnership, including a description of any 
formal compact or agreement among business, schools, and other community partners 

• major reforms implemented by the school district during the past five years which support development 
of a comprehensive school-to-work system 

• major work-and-learning programs already underway in your community, including the number of 
students and employers involved and the types of worksite training experiences provided 

• the involvement of postsecondary institutions (dual enrollment, guaranteed admission, etc.) in 
structured work-and-learning programs which link high school and postsecondary training 

• any institutional mechanisms which now exist to connect students to high quality employment opportunities 

• any school-to-work system elements unique to your community 

• the results to date of your community's efforts: what is working, what is not, and what has been learned 

The description of system-building strategy should summarize your community's plan for implementing the 
key school and labor market elements of the school-to-work system described in your vision statement. 
Using a five-year time frame, list the school and labor-market reforms you expect to achieve by the end of 
the fifth year of the project, and the major activities the partnership will undertake to accomplish these ends. 
In describing your strategy, please address the following questions: 

• What are your strategies for recruiting employers? 

• How will the partnership achieve strong headmaster and teacher support of the reform effort? What 
supports will be provided to teachers to help them make needed changes? 

• How do your school-to-work implementation plans build upon existing learning, workforce development, 
and economic reform strategies of community partners? 

The summary of financing plans and budget should describe the partnership's plan for financing the major 
activities described in your system-building strategy. In addition to a narrative, please present a rough bud- 
get of projected expenditures and revenues for the first year of the effort. Please detail the specific contributions 
that the school district, employers, and other stakeholders will make toward the success of this initiative. 
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The description of the community context should highlight economic and political conditions (e.g. expanding 
job base, supportive state policies) which favor widespread employer participation in work-based learning 
programs. In addition, this section should give a thumbnail sketch of the characteristics of the local secondary 
school district: 

• number and ethnicity of students enrolled in grades 9-12 

• percentage of ninth graders who complete high school 

• average per-pupil expenditure :or secondary education during 1993-94 school year and the projected 
expenditure for 1994-95 school year ( if exact figure is not yet known, are you anticipating an increase or 
decrease in per-pupil funding?) 

• percentage of high school graduates who enroll in four-year and two-year college programs (and, if avail- 
able, completion rates) 
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